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F unny things can happen to stories 
on their way to publication, as 
TIME’s correspondents know all too 
well. Almost every one of our journal- 
ists has coped with a special roadblock 
or snafu that has turned an already 
challenging assignment into some- 
thing that requires the patience of Job 
or the derring-do of Indiana Jones. 
Computers can play tricks, for ex- 
ample. One winter’s evening in 1986, 
then Moscow bureau chief James 
Jackson, now in Bonn, completed a 
2,500-word story on his portable com- 
puter and decided to run a spelling- 
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Nickelsberg: Afghanistan looked good by comparison 


advertently photographed the wife of 
a powerful Bombay businessman at a 
swimming pool while he was taking 
pictures for a story on the Indian mid- 
dle class. Incensed that his wife had 
been snapped in her swimsuit, the 
man attacked Nickelsberg, twisting 
the camera straps around the photog- 
rapher’s neck. For 45 minutes, Nick- 
elsberg and the assailant wrangled 
over the film’s fate. Finally, after the 
man threatened to commit acts more 
terrible than any Nickelsberg had 
seen in places like the war zones of Af- 
ghanistan, our photographer agreed 





check program to catch typos. He had 
not used the program in some time 
and could not remember the comput- 
er code name that activated it, Guess- 
ing, he ran a program mysteriously titled AB; when nothing 
seemed to happen, he ran it again. Jackson was then horrified to 
see his entire report reorganized into an alphabetical list of single 
words, from Akhromeyev to Zelenogorsk. It took three hours to 
reconstruct the story, after which Jackson vengefully purged the 
AB program. 

At least Jackson eventually got his story to our New York City 
headquarters. Some barriers to newsgathering, though, are insur- 
mountable. Not long ago, photographer Robert Nickelsberg in- 


Some barriers to newsgathering 
are insurmountable 


to give up nine rolls of exposed film. 
The man said the rolls would be taken 
to Paris and processed to remove only 
the sensitive frames. But when picture 
editor Barbara Nagelsmith called the Paris contact, a voice at the 
other end of the line denied any knowledge of the film and was 
especially concerned over the mention of a woman at a piscine, 
the French word for swimming pool. The term also happens to be 
slang for a branch of the French national intelligence agency. 
We are not optimistic that our pictures will ever turn up. 
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A celebration of the 


art and craft of photography. 


In this fascinating survey and companion volume to 

a major exhibition at The Museum of Modern Art, 
John Szarkowski traces the intersecting influences of 
cultural change and photochemistry, practical invention 
and personal inquiry that have shaped 

photography over its first 150 years. 





“Szarkowski is a charming, witty writer. ..a disarm- 





ingly clearheaded analysis.’-—New York magazine 

PHOTOGRAPHY UNTIL NOW 
John Szarkowski 
With 304 illustrations, including 
161 tritone and 17 color plates, 
$60.00. At bookstores now, 
or call toll-free 
(800) 759-0190. 

A publication of The Museum 

of Modern Art, New York 

Distributed by 

BULFINCH PRESS 

Little, Brown 

and Company 





“At Mutual of America, we've created a 


whole new dimension i in Service.” 








Personal service is our 
specialty at Mutual of 
America. 

And with the comple- 
tion of a year-long test of 


an advanced computer sys- 


tem, we'll now be giving 
employers the ability to 
have needed employee 


benefit information at their 


fingertips, instantly. We 
are positioned to provide 
our clients direct access to 
our mainframe data base 


systems with the ability to 
enter, change and retrieve 
employee data electronically, 
and perform most of the 
functions formerly done on 
paper and through the mail. 

But our personal service 
doesn't stop there. We're also 
strengthening our regional 
offices by relocating our ser- 
vice personnel throughout 
the country. They'll be close 
enough to our clients to 
provide frequent personal 
contact and faster answers 
to daily questions. 

Thats caring. That’ 
Mutual of America. 
666 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, NY 10103. 


Chairman and wa Chil Executive Officer 





MUTUAL OF AMERICA 
The difference is caring. 








The Avis Ownership Advantage... 


Great Rates & Free 


*98-ST19), we 


Subcompact 2-door car. 
Unlimited mileage. Airport locations only. Optional 
LDW $10.95/day or less. Sat. night overstay, 
3-day advance booking and 5-day min. rental 
required. Limited availability at this rate. 





Now, the employee-owners of Avis, Inc. make our 
competitive rates go even farther. Because now you 
don't pay a cent for mileage...no matter how far you 
drive. Add in all our super service and that’s what we 
mean when we say, “We're trying harder than ever.’ 

To get these great vacation rates here are some 









$18-°22 a weekend day 


Compact 4-door car. 
Unlimited mileage. Optional LDW $11.95/day 
or less. Thu./Fri. rentals require a Fri. night 
overstay. Limited availability at this rate. 

Ask for Rate Code XS. 


things you should know. These rates and cars are 
subject to availability at participating U.S. corporate 
and licensee locations and are not available during 
peak periods of demand. Rates are non-discountable 
and may vary by location (rate not available in Metro 
N.Y., N.Y. State, Ill. or Phila.). Maximum rental period 







Unlimited Mileage. 


22°29) wien i V3 emesan 


Intermediate car. Full Size 4-door car. 

Unlimited mileage. Optional LDW $11.95/day Unlimited mileage. Optional LDW $11.95/day or 
or less. Thu./Fri. rentals require a Fri. night less. Sat. night overstay and 3-day advance 
overstay. Limited availability at this rate. booking required. Limited availability at this rate. 


Ask for Rate Code XS. Ask for Rate Code H7. 





may apply on weekly rates. Cars must be returned to Personal Accident Insurance, Personal Effects 
renting location. Blackout periods apply. There is no Protection and Additional Liability Insurance, 
refueling charge if you return your tank full. Renter where available. 

must meet Avis age, driver and credit To see how our employee-ownership can 


requirements. There is an extra charge for ; give you the advantage, call 1-800-331-1212 
additional drivers, local taxes, optional or your travel consultant today. 


We're trying harder than ever.” € 1990 Wizard o., 


















The men never asked, 
the women never told, 
and martinis were their passion. 


When one look could ignite your heart like 
a million candles. When one small part of the lips 
could send it racing beyond recovery. When one 
soft whisper would set it free. That was passion. 
Every couple imagined it. Every couple 
hoped for it. And every couple lived for it. In 
everything they did. Not only in love, but in art, 
music, literature and ideas. To feel passion 
in some form was to feel life. 
After the horrors of 
the first World War, the 
object of pursuit in the 
’208 was to feel some- 
thing, anything. 
People were living 
with abandon. Work- 
ing, playing, eating 


and drinking in hopes 


they would make up for what was lost. If there 
was one symbol that so aptly described the time, 
it would have to be the martini. A perfect blend 
of London Dry Gin and French vermouth. It 
wasn't meant just for sipping. It was intended 
for drinking and for feeling. 
Today they say that passion has returned. 
The “Me” generation is long forgotten, 
and conspicuous love replaced 
with romance once again. 
Coincidentally, the 
martini has made a 
return as well. And it 


BEYS\ is still enjoyed the 


GIN : 
a4 /| same way it was 


sixty years ago. 


Gilbey’. Bringing 


back the taste for passion. 





Gilbey’. The Authentic Gin. 
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A COMPLETE Line OF CASUAL CLOTHING F 
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© The American Tobacco Co. 1990 


Nobody has 
deveh Oe tuireyel 
Oevrsloteristeek 


gS 
Lowest tar. 
Lowest 
lat(melebelam 


I mg.tar 
-l mg. nic. 


¢ 
“The taste 
that’s right” 


King Size Soft Pack: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


1990) 
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Announcing a world-class value 


in midsize cars at a very special price. 
The V6 Sonata GLS by Hyundai. 





512.934" 


he $12.934 V6 Sonata GLS, equipped with air con 
ditioning and stereo, tops every midsize car in its class 
for value. It offers a full array of features which include 


# 30-liter, V6 SOHC multi-point fuel- 
injected engine 

® 4-speed electronic automatic trans- 
mission with overdrive 

8 Air conditioning 

= 50-watt AM/FM stereo cassette with 
six speakers and power antenna 

® Michelin all-season steel-belted 
radial tires 

® Power steering with tilt column 

® Power door locks 

® Power windows 

® Power dual rearview mirrors 

8 Cruise control 

® 36 month/ 36,000 mile bumper to 
bumper limited warranty with 


no deductible 








Ata time when your money seems to be buying 

less and less, the V6 Sonata GLS is an enormous | 
value. At just $12,934 it packs optional air condi- 
tioning, AM/FM stereo cassette and a host of 
luxurious features in a powerful, refined package 





The value of refined engineering. 


Those who define performance by sheer power 
will be comforted : 
to know that the 
V6 Sonata GLS 
has the muscle to 
compete with 
anything in its 
midsize class 
Among its 
import competi 
tion, this 
multi-point 
electronically 
fuel-injected 
3,0-liter Oover- 
head cam 























engine is the largest standard V6 
on the road 

Of course, there’ more to 
performance than brute force : 
So this Sonata is graced ye. 
with front-wheel drive and ; 
an electronically controlled 
four-speed automatic with 
overdrive that shifts smoothly 
and quietly through every gear. 
This sophisticated automatic 
transmission features an innovative power mode 
for improved performance 

The driver of a Sonata also benefits from a per- 
fect union between power plant and suspension 
There are independent MacPherson struts up front, 
independent trailing arm rear suspension, and 
stabilizer bars at both ends to give Sonata superb 
road manners and handling 


An abundance of comfort and 
features. 


The V6 Sonata GLS comes equipped with an 
abundance of comfort and convenience features 
All at just $12,934 

Its spacious interior offers ample legroom for 
even the tallest of rear seat occupants, while all five 


passengers can avail themselves of cool, efficient air 


conditioning. And Sonata indulges every musical 
taste with its 50-watt AM/FM stereo cassette that 
plays clean, pure sound through six speakers 

The roster of amenities continues with power 
windows and power door locks, power steering 
with tilt column, automatic power antenna, power 
dual rearview mirrors, cruise control, six-way 


adjustable driver's seat with lumbar 
support, bronze tinted windows and a 
60/40 split rear seat that folds down 
for greater cargo carrying flexibility 
and easy access to the luggage 
compartment 


1. Front-wheel drive and MacPherson strut 


independent suspension 


? Independent trailing arm rear suspension 


Hyundai’ owner protection 
programs are your 
personal guarantee. 


Your satisfaction and 

security are two of Hyundai's 
top priorities 

Every new Sonata owner 
receives a 36 month/ 36000 mile 
bumper to bumper limited warranty 
with no deductible. Plus a free 12 month 
membership in our special 24-hour roadside 
assistance program. Please see your Hyundai 
dealer for complete details 





Its father was a locomotive. 
Its mother was a ship. 





Is no coincidence that a car as durable and 
reliable as the Sonata wears a Hyundai badge 
Because aside from being one of the world’s fastest- 
growing automakers, Hyundai companies are also 
world-famous for building high-powered locomotives, 
oceangoing ships, trucks, buses, bridges and even 


computers. You'll find 










Hyundai Motor Company 
among the prestigious 
FORTUNE 
International 
500. 


For more information about the $12.934 V6 Sonata 
GLS as well as the dealer nearest you, call toll-free 


1-800-826-CARS 


HYUNDAI 





Presenting Some Of The 2000 Body Parts 
You Can Clean With New Lever 2000. 








, — * You can use Lever 2000 
everywhere. On hard parts. Soft 
parts. Tough parts. And pretty 
parts. All your 2000 parts 


The Deodorant SoapThats Better For Your Skin. 


* Lever 2000 has special skin-care _-gaag 
ingredients ‘ 

* It won't dry your skin like other 
deodorant soaps can 


* It's been clinically proven better “p 4G, ly, 
for your skin than any soap—not 4 : BS 
just any deodorant soap < or ‘> %} yj 




















Letters 





VIETNAM 15 YEARS LATER 


“Too many Americans are still fighting 


the Vietnam War.” 


Your story on Vietnam implies that the 
U.S. should normalize relations with the 
Hanoi regime and help rebuild its econo- 
my [VieTNAM, April 30]. However, one 
cause of economic troubles following the 
communist victory in 1975 has been Ha- 
noi’s policy of exacting revenge on South 
Vietnamese officials, intellectuals and 
members of the managerial class through 
brutal internment in the so-called re-edu- 
cation camps, where thousands still re- 
main. Vietnam needs political and eco- 
nomic liberalization more than it needs 
foreign aid. 





Nguyen Trong Hien 
Princeton, N.J. 


Why is America still trying to win the 
Vietnam War? 

Shafiq Sit 

Bangkok 


I am a Vietnam veteran. With all the 
| changes that are sweeping the communist 
world, something may have been over- 
looked. By participating in two unpopular 
wars, Korea and Vietnam, Americans 
showed the communists we were willing to 
fight to stop the spread of their doctrine 
and way of life. Could it be, in light of pere- 
stroika and glasnost, that we did not lose in 
Vietnam after all? 
(The Rev.) James L. Burnham 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


Too many Americans are still fighting 
the Vietnam War. If the U.S. is ever going 
to break out of this emotional dead end, it 
must come to terms with Vietnam as it is 
today. Right now Vietnam is reaching out, 
and there is a golden opportunity to influ- 
ence change in a positive direction. Wasn’t 
that the U.S. goal in the first place? 

Ternill E. Lautz 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 





I was a relief worker in Cambodia in 
1985 and again last year. I believe that if 
Americans are heroes for helping to liber- 
ate Europe from the Nazis, then surely the 
Vietnamese are heroes for liberating the 
millions of Cambodians from the atrocious 
reign of the Khmer Rouge. 

Robert Bames 
Bechtelsville, Pa. 


The conflict in Vietnam was not im- 
moral; it was the wrong war for the right 
reason. We fought to stop a communist tyr- | 


Terrill E. Lautz, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


anny, but the defeat of the enemy required 
more resources than the American public 
was willing to provide. This was the result 
of a lack of comprehension on our part. As 
Chinese military strategist Sun Tzu point- 
ed out in the 6th century B.C., if you under- 
stand yourself and you understand your 
enemy, you win. 

Conrad Henkel 

Toms River, NJ. 





Saving the Earth 

By illustrating your report card on 
planet-saving steps with an acrosol can, 
you implicated aerosols as contributors to 
depletion of the ozone layer [EARTH Day, 
April 23]. The fact is that nearly all U.S. 
acrosols produced in the past twelve years 
have been free of ozone-destroying chloro- 
fluorocarbons. The few exceptions, less 
than 2% of all aerosols manufactured in 
this country, are usually products market- 
ed for essential medical and scientific use. 
Today's aerosols offer consumers packag- 
ing options that are convenient, economi- 

cal and tamper-proof. 
George W. Brown, Executive Director 
National Aerosol Association 
Annapolis 





On Planting Trees 


President George Bush’s promise to 
plant a billion trees [ENVIRONMENT, April 
30] sounds impressive. But the mortality of 














seedlings reduces the total of trees that 
survive the first few years. And each year 
older forests are diminished because of 
fire, insects, disease and harvesting by 
man. It is not important how many trees 
are planted, but rather how much forest 
area is regenerated relative to how much is 
cut or lost owing to natural causes. 
Allan Sugg, Research Assistant 
Swedish University of Agricultural Sciences 
Umea, Sweden 


Having worked as a tree planter in 
Canada, | would like to put in perspective 
Union Carbide’s commitment to plant half 
a million trees by the year 2000 [EARTH 
Day, April 23]. In Ontario a crew of 40 
workers can plant 50,000 trees in a day. In 
ten days they can achieve what Union Car- 
bide has promised to do in ten years. 

Aart Kraay 
Toronto 


Filipino Entrepreneurs 

You quote me out of context in your 
item on President Corazon Aquino 
[GRAPEVINE, April 30]. She motivates her 
people by creating an environment of free- 
dom through the restoration of their liber- 
ties and the adoption of open-market poli- 
cies. She has thus kindled Filipinos’ 
entrepreneurial spirit. They are deeply in- 
volved in rebuilding the nation, and have 


| taken the lead in its economic recovery. 


Thus what is perceived as weak leadership 

is in fact strength. As the Chinese philoso- 

pher Lao-tzu said, “To lead a people, walk 
behind them.” 

Emmanuel Pelaez 

Philippine Ambassador to the U.S. 

Washington 





Boing! 

Bungee jumping, the act of hurtling 
headfirst from a height with only a long 
rubber cord to break the fall, should not be 
called a sport [Sport, April 23]. You say it 
requires “no special skill or physical condi- 
tioning.” For the same reason, I don’t con- 
sider golf, bowling and race-car driving to 
be sports. 

Robert Conley 
Chandlersville, Ohio 


The word bungee is British slang for 
rubber. As a schoolboy in England in 1930- 
33, | used bungee bands and had a bungee 
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Black can also mean good fortune. 





Ultimately, there's Black. 














at the end of my pencil. Today the word is 

used for the bungee cord, a short, elastic 
rope with a hook on each end. 

Richard M. Lerner 

Warren, Vt. 


One thing I’m curious about: What 
happens after you make your successful 
jump and are dangling by your bungee cord 
from a bridge? 

Patricia Matzdorff 

Orlando 

Someone on the bridge lowers a nylon moun- 

taineering rope that the bungee jumper hooks 

to a body harness or an ankle brace. Then the 

jumper is raised back up to the bridge or low- 
ered to the ground. 


Collaborating with a Genius 

“Einstein in Love” by Dennis Overbye 
[Essay, April 30] does a regrettable dis- 
service to the genius who possessed the 
greatest mind of any human being ever. 
The allegations that Albert Einstein’s first 
wife Mileva Maric was actually responsible 
in part for his scientific discoveries are to- 





tally ridiculous. May we now look forward | 


to an essay by Overbye telling us how 
Shakespeare’s plays were written by Sir 
Francis Bacon? 

Nedward Gross 


Sarasota, Fla. | 


Einstein = Maric Collaboration” 
Jes Simmons 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


| The Grass-Roots Prize 


In the coverage of Earth Day '90, we 
profiled six “defenders of the planet” who 


[April 23). Faye Schayer of Denver wrote 
that we have piqued her curiosity and 
suggested this award deserved “more 
than a passing mention.” It does indeed. 
The Goldman Environmental Foundation, 
established by Richard and Rhoda 
Goldman of San Francisco, awarded the 
prize this year for the first time. Six 
people who have made outstanding efforts 
to preserve or enhance the environment at 
the grass-roots level will receive $60,000 
| each. They represent six continental 
regions and were selected by a group of 
15 international environmental 

| organizations and a panel of experts. The 
| $360,000 given annually by the 
| 


Goldmans makes this the world’s largest 

| environmental award program. itis 

| dedicated to recognizing individual efforts 
to stop the destruction of the planet. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

should be addressed to: 

TIME Magazine Letters 

Tame & Lite Buriding 

Rocketeller Center 

New York, N.Y. 10020 

(Fax mumber: (212) 522-0601) 

Letters should include the writer's full name. address and home telephone, and 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 








had won the Goldman Environmental Prize 








IT’S NOT WHAT YOU KNOW 
THAT COUNTS. 
IT’S HOW WELL YOU BLUFE 


re you stymied when the conversation turns to Sémillon, 
UPCs and kendo? Then you need Bluffer's Guides 

These irreverent, tongue-in-cheek books give you all the jar- 
gon, facts and information you need to become an instant 
expert in everything from computers to wine to football 
No one but you will know that your bons mots and bril- 
liant insight came out of a book you read while riding 
your exercise bike. 
By the way, ever consent to an evening 
of kendo. 


1-800-356-5016 


Call tolll free for your free catalog and the location of 
the bookstore nearest you that carries Bhiffer’s Guides 


Butters Guides 


An lenprint of Ciitts Notes, Inc 
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When you closed the deal on the Barrington estate, 
I was grateful. 


When you made my son a summer associate in your f irm, 
I was quite pleased. 


The surprise party you threw for my fiftieth 
made me very happy; indeed. 


But when you gave my employees a Waterman for Christmas, 
I was speechless. 


You ve finally impres d me, old boy. 


a 
@ 














Pens write. A Waterman pen expresses. For more than a century, this distinction has remained constant. The creation shown 


here, for example, has been crafted from sterling silver, painstakingly tooled and balanced to absolute precision. Thase who 
desire such an instrument of expression will find {) Waterman pens in a breadth of styles, prices and lacquers 
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INTERVIEW 








Testing the Limits 


By SAMALLIS 





Q. It has been 18 years since you won at the 
Olympics. You are financially secure. You are 
married, with one child. Why are you doing 
this? 

A. In everyday life there is always mafiana. 
There is no urgency. One of the most diffi- 
cult things for people who have been suc- 
cessful in sports is adapting to the daily 
world where you can’t get an answer from 
someone until 5 o’clock tomorrow, There is 
always an excuse. Living 40 or 50 years like 
that doesn’t get too exciting after a while. 





Q. So you miss the pressure? 

A. | loved it. In those days I ran out of ma- 
flanas on the day of the competition. Most 
people at the age of 22 never think about 
having to do something for the very last 
time in their whole life. 


Q. This seems to be less about swimming 
and more about challenge. 

A. Absolutely. It has nothing to do with 
swimming. That happens to be my sport. 
I'm trying to see how far I can go. 


Q. You were not well liked after Munich. 


? 
A. By making a comeback, I’m changing 
the attitude of people toward me. If I'd 
known that people would react so enthusi- 
astically, I'd have done it years ago. Every- 
one loves to be loved. 


Q. Like it or not, you are a role model for a lot 
of people. How does that make you feel? 

A. I think that this whole challenge is almost 
exclusive to me, that if I am successful you 
couldn't run down the street and say toevery- 
body who is 42 years old, “Get off your rear 
ends, quit being couch potatoes, and go do 
something with yourself.” What it is saying is 
that someone who was a world champion 
and who takes care of himself with a 17-year 
rest and applies the proper training tech- 
niques and perseverance could be successful. 


Q. So there is no broader message here? 
A. Sure there is. I hear people say, “I should 





You're an underdog now. Is this also about |< 





Of Middle Age 


Mark Spitz won seven gold medals in the 1972 
Olympics. He’s now 40 years old, but he really 
believes he'll be in Barcelona in 1992 


have done this and that.” They rattle off 20 
different reasons why they didn’t do some- 
thing. Almost 100% of the time they were ca- 
pable of doing exactly what they said they 
should have done. But they didn’t. So they 
couldn't. It’s like trains going in and out of 
the depot. They've got no destinations, but 
they keep moving. You have to have the pelo- 
tas to get on one, and the wisdom to know 
whether it’s going in the right direction, and 
the courage to jump off and do something 
about it if it's the wrong direction. And most 
people don’t. Because a known fact is better 
than an unknown fact. I’m at the depot, and 
I’m not going anywhere. That’s better to deal 
with than having to deal with the unknown. 
And the unknown is they don’t want to fail. 
They don’t want to pay the price unless 
there’sa guarantee they're going to get there. 


Q. Why is failure so scary for most people? 
A. People hate to look in the mirror and 
say, “You know something? I gave it my 
all. I trained as hard as I could. And I’m not 
worth a s___ ."” Excuse my French, but no- 
body wants to accept that. 
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Q. What do experts think about your ability 
to do this? 

A. All bets are off. I am the Martian man 
come to life in sports. If you had to create a 
situation to test the body, here’s a guy who 
was great. He has taken care of himself. He 
has been sort of hibernating, time warped. 
We'll see what happens. But they don’t 
really have a firm grip if a male body ma- 
tures between 28 and 32. Now they say 
maybe it’s 35. I might prove they really 
don’t know what the hell they’re talking 
about, and it may not even be until you're 
50. I think we're going to redefine what 40- 
year-olds can do. 


Q. How important is experience against 
youth and muscle? 

A. Experience right now doesn’t do a thing 
for me other than tell me, boy, I’ve got a lot 
of hard work ahead of me, and I know what 
the road is. I know a bunch of different 
roads to get there. If I get to the Olympics, 
that says age is no difference. I will have 
proved that. Then who are you going to bet 
on? All things being equal, you go with the 
guy who’s been on the block more times 
than the next guy. I've been on the block at 
the Olympics about 25 times. I personally | 
wouldn't want to swim against Mark Spitz 
in the Olympics. 





Q. The young hot shots out there don't 
frighten you? 

A. Nobody does. I don’t get rattled by that 
stuff. I got beat real hard and heavy in the 
Olympic Games in 1968 by a guy who swam 
an incredible race one time in his whole 
life, but he did it right at the right time. I'd 
like to be that guy now. Maybe that’s what 
I’m going to have to pull out of my hat to 
make the Olympic team. 


Q. You're confident you'll beat your old time 
of 54:27 for the 100-meter butterfly? 


“I am the Martian 
man come to life in 
sports... I think 
we’re going to 
redefine what 
40-year-olds 

can do.” 























America’s favorite to the rescue. 


No other dictionary so quickly quenches your thirst for knowledge — 
how to spell it, how to say it, how to use it. And it even tells you how old the word is. 


A Genuine Merriam-Webster® 


More people take our word for it. 


OMernam-Weoster 1969 








New fitness prescription for the '90s. 


Add strength to your life. 


Looking, feeling and 
being the best you can be. 


NordicTrack has just introduced 
the Nordic Fitness Chair, a revolu 
tionary concept that allows you to 
add strength training to your 
exercise program, and helps you 
achieve Balanced Fitness — the 
new fitness standard for the '90s 


The Nordic Fitness Chair 
will change the way you 
look, and the way you 
think about fitness. 

You work against isokinetic 
resistance to tone, strengthen and 
condition the muscles in your 
upper body. The Nordic Fitness 
Chair enriches your life by allowing 
you to develop your muscle 
coordination and control plus 
improved personal performance 


6 exercises. 3 times a 
week. That’s all it takes. 
The Nordic Fitness Chair's “Basic 6 
workout takes only minutes a day 
3 times a week, so it will fit into 
even the busiest schedule 


Balanced Fitness is within 
easy reach. 
Call 1-800-848-7786. 














A HEALTH-CLUB WORKOUT 
IN THE COMFORT OF YOUR FAVORITE CHAIR 








NORDICFITNESSCHAIR > 


from NordicTrack 





Call Toll Free in U.S. and Canada 


| 1-800-848-7786 
J Please send me a free brochure 
| J Also a free video tape 


| Name __ 
Street 

| Cty State Zi 
Phone ( ) 

| NordicTrack, 141C Jonathan Blvd. N 


Chaska, MN 55318 
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Interview 
A. Oh yeah. That’s not even an issue. 
That's not braggadocio. 


Q. Can you tell me what time you will need to 
make the team in 19927 

| A. No. (Spitz’s coach, Ron Ballatore, esti- 
| mates a 52:9.) 


Q. How do you train? 

A. | rarely swim fly. I swim freestyle. Butter- 
fly is the most difficult stroke. After swim- 
ming a minute of butterfly, you’re on your 
butt. So guys who work out more than I do 
in butterfly have the greatest lousy stroke in 
the world, because your arms get tired, and 
you drop your elbows, and your technique is 
off. The technical stroke in butterfly is criti- 
cal to the speed of the stroke. 





Q. So you will actually be training less? 

A. Yes. I'm only in one event, and I’m be- 
ing coached this time as a sprinter. I don’t 
know how little I have to do. 


Q. You're training with weights for the first 
time? 

A. Yeah. Free weights. They've learned a 
lot in the past 20 years. Today the weight 
training can specifically exercise certain 
muscle groups for freestyle sprints or but- 
terfly sprints or whatever. 


Q. What is it like practicing with the u.c.L.a. 
varsity? 

A. They used to ask me all kinds of ques- 
tions, and I used to tell them all these great 
answers. I finally woke up one morning and 
said, “One of these dudes is going to beat 
me by one of these little comments I’m 
making. I'd better cool it.” 


Q. Only two people make the Olympic team in 
each swimming event. If you don't make the 
American team, would you swim for another 
country, maybe Israel? 

A. No, I don’t think I would. I’m not going 
to renounce my American citizenship. 


Q. What do your friends and family think of 
this? 

A. | asked my brother-in-law if he thought 
I am crazy. He said, “You've got to be cra- 
zy to do what you did in 1972, so whatever 
you had going for you then is probably still 
in your brain now.” My sister Nancy said, 
“If he makes the Olympic team, Mark’s go- 
ing to win.” And I really believe that. 


Q. Win the gold medal? 

A. Yes. If | make the Olympic team, I go by 
my sister’s philosophy. I'll win. But unless I 
make the team, I can’t win. 


Q. So what are the odds you're going to be in 
Barcelona in 1992? 

A. Before I started swimming, 20%. Now 
that I’ve been swimming, I've got a fifty- 
fifty chance. After I get through swimming 
in competition for a while, we'll see. s 








“When it comes to 
the Bill of Rights, 
I’m proud to play 
a supporting role.” 


CHARLTON HESTON 
ACTOR 


‘Regretfully, one of the 
things I didn’t learn until after I 
had finished school was that his- 
tory is not only the most impor- 
tant subject, in a certain sense 
it’s the only subject. I kind of 
make up for it now by speaking 
out on the Bill of Rights every 
chance I get. 

‘‘T see the Bill of Rights as 
one of the cornerstones of this 
country. It’s one of several acts 
of genius created by our found- 
ing fathers. 

“You could say that the Bill 
of Rights constitutes their con- 
sidered thoughts and feelings 
about the absolute protections 
necessary for the individual 
citizens. 

“It’s powerful stuff.” 
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A promise to keep a long stay in the hospital from becoming a financial injury. 


A promise to make concern for their loved ones go beyond} low's the family?” 


A promise that the end of a career won't be the end of a comfortable lifestyle. 


When the people who work for you give so much, they're keeping a promise. That's why it’s 


MassMutual 


We help you keep your promises. 


‘ : , 
important for you to keep your promises to them. We can help. WO 























GRAPEVINE 





By DAVID ELLIS/Reported by David E. Thigpen 






FRITZ IS IN THE 
WINGS YET AGAIN. 
Walter Mondale never 
enjoyed running for 
office, but he built a 
great career around 
being tapped on the 
shoulder. Twice since leaving the vice presidency he 
has balked at pleas from Minnesota Democrats to 
run for the Senate, but his time may have come again. 
Next month the Senate ethics committee will hear a 
torrent of accusations against Republican David Du- 
renberger, including a charge that he accepted 
$100,000 in outside income through a dubious book 
deal. Word is that he 
faces expulsion if he 
doesn’t resign. Demo- 
cratic Governor Rudy 
Perpich would appoint a 
replacement, and Mon- 
dale is letting it be known 
that he would like to re- 
turn his patented way: by 
being asked. 





Howard Hunt 


TURNING STICKS INTO 
CARROTS. Senator Bob 
Dole’s proposal to shave 
Israel's $3 billion in for- 
eign aid has met with heads th 


Jeb Stuart Magruder, 


Japanese entries into the luxury car market, BMW 
will abandon a 40-year tradition of crafting cars ex- 
clusively in West Germany. American suppliers 
have been told that the company plans to open an 
assembly plant in the U.S. in the mid-1990s to cut 
delivery time. But will a BMW not built in Bavaria 
have the same snob appeal? 


TAXMAN, SPARE THAT TREE. The winners of the 
first Goldman Environmental Prizes, a new award 
for champions of Mother Earth, were supposed to 
get $60,000 apiece. Not so fast, says the 1Rs, which 
is demanding that the foundation withhold some 
$22,000 in federal and local taxes from the five for- 
eign winners. Lois Gibbs, the U.S. honoree, will 
not be docked since she is obliged to declare her 
winnings as income (prizes to Americans, includ- 
ing the Nobels, used to be exempt, but no longer 
are). The notion of taxing people like Kenyan Mi 
chael Werikhe, who is fighting to save the black 
rhino, has foundation officials fuming. Says one: 
“Just the amount withheld for the Federal Govern- 
ment is equal in some cases to five times their an- 
nual earnings.” 


BUT LOOK WHAT THE 
IRS PAYS FOR. The 
Bureau of Alcohol, To- 
bacco and Firearms has 
cracked its regulatory 
whip at a descendant 
of the Marquis de Sade, 
an exporter of French 
champagne. The issue 
was not unfit bubbly but 
the bottle’s label: a 
drawing of a nude wom- 
an with a chain across 
her outstretched arms. 
A new label shows the 


heavy resistance. Now John Ehrlichman, woman gowned, holding 
some in the Bush Ad- flowers. 

ministration are consid- 

ering using a carrot: en- ies ' GET THAT CRUMB OFF 
couraging Israel to H.R. Haldeman, av THE TABLE. Cicorge 
make peace with the paih Bush has still not for- 


Palestinians by increas- 
ing aid. They recall the 
Camp David accords, in 
which U.S. aid served as 
a sort of signing bonus. 
The rationale then was 
to compensate Israel for 
the security costs caused 
by surrender of the Si- 
nai. The same justifica- 
tion is being considered 
again: if Israel trades 
land for peace, the U.S. 
should defray any cx- 
penses associated with 
the added security risk. 


Ey 


GEMACHT IN Liddy Ehrlichman 


U.S.A. Worried 


THE 


about 


w. Charles Colson, 





given Dick Gephardt for 
his personal 
against capital-gains tax 
cuts last year, So it was 
no surprise when con- 


crusade 


Donald Segretti, 


he lat gressional leaders were 
summoned to the White 
House and the House 
majority leader didn’t 
get an invitation. Mind- 
ful of the snubbing, 
Speaker Tom Foley has 
named Gephardt 
lead the congressional 
conferees at the budget 
summit, whenever 
Bush is present he will 
have to face his least fa- 
vorite politician. 


John Dean 


Py 


Haldeman Dean 


lo 


so 
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WINNER 


THE WEEK 
JAMES 


BAKER 

He had a star 
turn at the talks 
on German 
unification, then 
a photo op with Lech Walesa. 
Now there's a boomlet of 
stories about his presidential 
potential. He's able to 
combine delicate diplomacy 
with media massaging. 










The Japanese 
baseball 
manager was 
hired by the 


import that winning spirit to a 
lousy team, Result: at week's 
end the team was 5-27. Says 
Koga: “Our bats are a little 
slow.” 


THE MADAME 


DEFARGE 
RABBIT S FOOT 


BRIGITTE 
BARDOT 

The actress 
turned animal- 
rights crusader 
is angry about 
the indifference of French 
officials: “If we don't get an 
answer, we will, strengthened 
by the support we receive, try 
to overthrow the government.” 











THE DADDY 
WARBUCKS GOLD 
MONEY CLIP 


San Francisco's 
mayor has 
moaned about a 
yawning budget 
gap, but that didn’t stop him 
from paying seven deputy 
mayors over $90,000 
annually, more than 

the $85,000 that California 
Governor George Deukmejian 
earns. 





minor-league Salinas Spurs to 
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COVER STORIES 


Ignore 





My Lips 


And forget Sununu too, Bush 


tells Congress, as he calls 


a budget summit and hints that it 
may even talk about—shhh! 


—raising t 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


AY “The Congress will push me to 
raise taxes, and I'll say no, and 
they'll push, and I'll say no, 

and they'll push again, and I'll say to them, 
“Read my lips: no new taxes.”’ 
—George Bush, accepting his nomi- 
nation at the 1988 Republican 
Convention 


“Read my lips: I was lying.’ 
—Update suggested by NBC-TV’s 
David Letterman last week 


A comic overstatement, of course —but 
the President was suddenly playing myste- 
riously coy. After hundreds if not thou- 
sands of repetitions that made “read my 
lips” the most memorable line of the 1988 
campaign, Bush last week practically invit- 
ed Congress to start pushing, with a hint 
that his lips might now frame something 

| other than a flat no. The President asked 
congressional leaders to join Administra- 
tion officials in a “summit” meeting to 


plan, at long last, a real whack at the run- | 


away budget deficit. His spokesman, Mar- 
lin Fitzwater, said Bush wanted the talks to 
start with “no preconditions” and proceed 
“unfettered with conclusions about posi- 
tions taken in the past.” Meaning, every- 
one assumed, that a tax increase could at 
least be seriously discussed, and Bush just 
might let himself be talked into one. 

Or was that what the President meant? 
Edward Rollins, co-chairman of the Repub- 


lican Congressional Campaign Committee, 
estimated that a tax hike might cost the 
G.O.P. ten of its 176 seats in the House; 19 of 
the 45 Republican Senators signed a letter 
begging Bush in effect to “say it ain't so, Mr. 





Republican leader, insisted that the Presi- 
dent was not talking about income taxes, for 
heaven's sake. Maybe excise taxes, or ener- 
gy taxes, or a kind of national sales tax, or 
something or other, but never income taxes. 
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President.” The White House and its allies | Bush’s chief of staff, John Sununu, speaking 
almost did. After a meeting with Bush, Alan | as “a senior White House official” —a trans- 
Simpson of Wyoming, the assistant Senate | parent disguise—then gave a novel defini- 


m Cutting Muscle... 


While many vital programs are starving for funds. . . 


Low-Income Housing. since 1980 federal outlays 
for rent subsidies and home-building programs for the 
poor and elderly have dropped from $41 million to $10 


4 million. Though record numbers of homeless people are 


living on the streets, only 80,000 new units will be built 
this year, in contrast to 187,000 a decade ago. 


’ Infant and Child Immunization. with an alarming 


outbreak of measles sweeping inner-city neighborhoods, 
a $10 million inoculation program ran out of money this 
month. Support for infant- and child-vaccination pro- 
grams has been increased from $31 million in 1981 to 
$156 million. But there is not enough money to provide 
low-income youngsters with all the shots that they need. 


Refugee Assistance. while the number of political 
refugees from all countries is expected to swell from 


} 50,000 to 125,000 this year, funds set aside to resettle 


them in the U.S. have been slashed from the 1980 level 
of $517 million to $369 million. The health and resettle- 
ment needs of new arrivals will be covered for only four 


4 months instead of for two years, as in the past. 





Do you favor the following proposals to 
reduce the budget deficit? 


Raising taxes on alcoholic beverages 
Raising taxes on cigarettes 


Raising the income-tax rate for 
the wealthiest from 28% to 33% 


instituting an oil-import fee 


ing taxes on energy consumption 


by individuals and corporations 
Raising federal taxes on gasoline 


tion of what “no preconditions” meant. The 
Democrats, he said, were free to propose a 
tax boost, but “it’s our prerogative to say no. 
And I emphasize the no.” 

Sununu, whose task was to keep the 
Republican right quiet until the summit 
concluded, apparently did his job with far 
greater zeal than Bush intended. Sununu’s 





efforts almost torpedoed the summit be- 
fore it started. Democrats immediately 
took them as confirmation of their darkest 
suspicions—that Bush is again trying to 
portray the Democrats as the high-tax par- 
ty, by euchring them into proposing an in 
crease that he could either virtuously reject 
or pretend had been rammed down his 


. . .and Protecting Fat 


. .. pork-barrel projects and dubious perks abound in 
the federal budget. 


Space Research. nasa has yet to clarify what it ex- 
pects from $500 billion worth of manned missions to 
the moon and Mars. Nor has it satisfied critics that its 
$20 billion space station is necessary. Most objectives 
could be attained through less costly unmanned pro- 
grams or by sharing the price of space exploration with 
other nations, including the Soviet Union. 


Tax Deductions for Second Homes. Though 
many couples are priced out of the housing market, the 
Government still allows deductions for mortgage-inter- 
est payments on vacation homes. Closing this loophole 
would raise $1.3 billion during the next five years. 


Home Porting. The Navy wants to station its war- 
ships at 13 bases around the U.S. Though dispersing 
the ships makes them less vulnerable, it also boosts 
the economies in the districts of influential members 
of Congress. With the Soviet threat receding, the Ad- 
ministration has cut back to six bases. Eliminating 
these would save $852 million. 
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throat as the price for shrinking the deficit. 
“Now I wonder if this [summit invitation] 
is a good-faith effort or whether political 
traps are being set,” said House Budget 
Committee chairman Leon Panetta. 
Fitzwater disavowed the comments by 
Sununu. Speaking before the chief of staff 
was Officially identified as the source, he 
even called the tone of the remarks 
zy.” Bush himself apologized to House 
Speaker Thomas Foley by telephone and 
reassured him that “no preconditions” 
meant well, no preconditions. So the 
week ended with negotiations still sched- 
uled to start Tuesday but no one willing to 
predict success. “It very well could be that 
the budget summit will putter into noth- 
ing,” said New York Democratic Con- 
gressman Charles Schumer. Similar meet- 
ings in 1987 and last year yielded mostly a 
collection of one-shot gimmicks and minor 
moves that served less to slash the deficit 
than to put off the day when something 
real and painful would have to be done. 
On the other hand, Budget Director 
Richard Darman and, of all people, Su- 
nunu, in a less theatrical configuration, ap- 
pear to have convinced Bush that the day 
of reckoning can no longer be postponed. 
To begin with, the economic projections 
that the Administration used when it drew 
up Bush’s $1.2 trillion budget proposals 
last winter have turned out to be far too op- 
timistic. (Democrats, who think the phrase 
“too clever by half” might have been in- 
vented to describe Darman, grumble that 
he should have known that when he made 
those projections.) Corporate profits have 
dropped, reducing the federal tax take. In- 
terest have up, rather than 
down as predicted, raising the amount the 


“cra- 


rates gone 
Government must pay on its borrowings. 
And the rescue of ailing savings and loan 
associations is running up greater than ex- 
pected expenses practically by the hour, an 
estimated $45 billion this year. 

To meet the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Act requirement of a deficit no greater 
than $74 billion in fiscal 1991, which starts 
Oct. 1, it had been thought that a cut of $36 
billion, in itself a tall order, would be need- 
ed, But Darman publicly recalculated last 
week that a reduction of $60 billion to $100 
billion was necessary (depending on wheth- 
er S&L bailout costs were treated as part of 
the official budget). If the White House 
and Congress cannot agree on such a re- 
duction, Gramm-Rudman would force an 
automatic cut in spending (called a seques- 
ter) of that magnitude, divided roughly half 
and half between military and civilian ex- 
penditures but exempting Social Security 
and many other entitlement programs. 

Darman and Sununu had earlier con- 
vinced Bush that the nation—and the Re- 
publicans—could not stand a sequester of 
$60 billion or more. Says one official: “It 
would be so draconian that you would be 
closing VA hospitals, free [school] lunches, 
education assistance, food stamps, as well 
as a lot of the military. The Democrats 
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would be all over us for shutting down the 
Government.” Darman and Sununu also 
persuaded Bush that negotiations to avoid 
such a sequester had to start now. They 
could not wait until September, the tradi- 
tional time, because that would be only two 
months before the congressional elections, 
and campaigns would be in full swing. As 
one official put it, “The political flak we've 
seen develop here in the past 24 hours 
would be ten times worse in September.” 
A common assumption is that the sum- 
miteers will remove the cost of the S&l 
bailout from the budget. But there will be 
strong resistance to cutting the remaining 


Nation 


$60 billion off the deficit. There is a legiti- 
mate concern that so huge a whack would 
put too great a strain on the economy, 
which, though it has so far avoided reces- 
sion, is growing at a snail’s pace, 2.1% in 
this year’s first quarter. 

Whatever deficit reduction might be 
agreed on would probably be divided about 
equally between spending cuts and tax in- 
creases. But which taxes? The most obvious 
target is the least likely. The White House in 
practice has already revised the “read my 
lips” pledge to mean no new income taxes. 
Bush has gone along with increases in other | 
levies, such as the Social Security payroll tax, | 








A Baffling Ozone Policy 





DAY 278 


Satellite image of the ozone hole in the southern hemisphere 


G eorge Bush has come under heavy fire for failing to live up to his promise to be 
the Environmental President. Last month he infuriated environmentalists by 
arguing that action against the threat of global warming should wait for more re- 
search. The man behind that go-slow position was John Sununu. An announce- 
ment by the U.S. delegate to a United Nations meeting in Geneva last week came 
as a further shock: the U.S. will oppose the creation of a new $100 million fund to 
help developing countries avoid using chlorofluorocarbons. 

crcs, used as refrigerants and solvents, are believed to be destroying the 
planet’s ozone layer, and President Bush has joined in a worldwide call for a 
sharp cut in their use. But by refusing to supply additional funds to help Third 
World countries switch to substitutes, the U.S. would make reductions difficult. 
The White House argues that the money should come from existing World 
Bank funds and not from new contributions—but also admits that the World | 
Bank does not have the extra money available. | 

At least there is some legitimate controversy over the science of global warm- 
ing. There is virtually none when it comes to ozone depletion. So why is the U.S. 
balking, when the country’s share would amount to no more than $25 million over 
the next three years? Sununu and Budget Director Richard Darman contend that 
the economic costs of protecting the environment have been overlooked. They fear 
the precedent of turning money over to international bodies that may try to dictate 
how countries, including the U.S., respond to environmental problems. 

Even with Sununu’s and Darman’s influence, such stances may in the end prove 
to be unsustainable. Predicts Senator Albert Gore of Tennessee: “If the Adminis- 
tration persists in its position, eventually it will be so isolated and so embarrassed 
that the President will have to reverse himself.” Thus Bush’s campaign pledge 
would be fulfilled, but against the President’s will. we 
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and has actually proposed hikes in excise tax- 
es and so-called user fees, a term to which 
the White House has given an extraordinari- 
ly broad definition. But all signs are that the 
President will hang tough against any in- 
crease in income taxes, lest he make a total 
mockery of his campaign rhetoric. 

Higher “sin” taxes on such goods as li- 
quor and cigarettes are relatively uncon- 
troversial but would raise only about $10 
billion next year, well short of what is need- 
ed. Energy taxes would pull in serious 
money, $20 billion next year with a $5 per 
bbl. tax on imported and domestic oil, but 
in the past they have ignited sectional con- 
flicts. Higher gasoline taxes would dispro- 
portionately hurt Westerners, some of 
whom virtually live in their cars, while an 
oil-import tax penalizes Northeasterners, 
who heat their homes largely with petro- 
leum from overseas. There is much talk 
about sliding around these difficulties by 
imposing a single tax on all forms of energy 
production and consumption—oil, coal, 
hydroelectric, natural gas, domestic, im- 
ported, what-have-you. Besides treating 
sections of the country more or less equal- 
ly, such a tax would promote conservation 
and possibly help the trade balance by dis- 
couraging imports. But there are also ob- 
jections. Since it would have to be based on 
the BTU (British thermal unit) content of 
various fuels, it would be hideously com- 
plex to calculate and collect, and it would 
harm some American industries that re- 
main competitive in world trade largely be- 
cause of their access to fairly cheap energy 


ven if sufficiently heavy tax in- 
creases can be agreed on, there 
remains the difficult task of 
slashing spending on the scale 
required. It might force some 
reductions in Social Security, which Demo 
crats have resisted about as feverishly as Re- 
publicans have damned higher taxes. So it is 
not surprising that Washington and the fi- 
nancial community abound with cynics who 
think the summit will end with nothing 
more than a few minor tax boosts and 
spending cuts and another rewrite of 
Gramm-Rudman to stretch its deficit-re 
duction targets. Bruce Thompson, a former 
Assistant Treasury Secretary and now a 
Merrill Lynch vice president, predicts that 
“the Gramm-Rudman targets will be recal 
culated to get to a balanced budget in, say, 
the year 2000,” not 1993, as required under 
current law. In any case, the nation will need 
some luck to escape paying a stiff price for its 
politicians’ unconscionable delay in cutting 
deficits. If big tax increases and sharp spend- 
ing cuts do not tip the economy into reces- 
sion quickly, continuing high interest rates, 
almost inevitable if deficits remain huge, 
might do so eventually. The decline could 
come around 1992—when Bush is running 
Reported by Michael Duffy and 
Nancy Traver/Washington 








for re-election. 


Big Bad John Sununu 


He’s smarter than you are, and he wants you to know it. That’s why George 
Bush prizes his brusque but brilliant White House chief of staff 


By DAN GOODGAME 


oe The winds lay calm on the 
Caribbean that evening, but 

30,000 feet up in a White 

House jet the President’s chief of staff was 


stirring a political storm. Returning to 


E 


Washington from the inauguration of Cos 
ta Ric 
dered to the rear of the Boeing 707 to 
schmooze with the traveling press. But first 


a’s new leader, John Sununu wan 


he shed his suit jacket, his tithe and his 
At his insistence, Sununu was now a 
“senior White House official.” 


name 


a = 


The conversation quickly turned to the 
hottest topic of the week: Could Sununu 
reconcile President Bush’s campaign 
pledge of “no new taxes” with his invita 
tion for congressional leaders to join him 
in budget talks with “no preconditions 
Sununu shook his head impatiently 





—— 


At the Old Executive Office Building: despite his reputation for rudeness, Sununu has emerged as Bush's most inspired choice for any senior post 


He and Bush are like a wrestling tag team— Gentleman George and Snarlin’ Sununu; the King of Kind and Gentle and his Dark Prince 
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“We're allowing the Democrats to bring 
their good arguments for taxes to the ta- 
ble,” he said. “And it is our prerogative to 
say no. And I emphasize the no.” 

How, then, asked a reporter, could 
Bush be sincere about no preconditions? 
Were there any circumstances, another in- 
quired, under which he would trade new 
taxes for cuts in federal spending? “You've 
got a one-track mind on a trivial question,” 
Sununu snapped, his voice rising. “Small 
minds ask small questions.” 

It says a great deal about John Su- 
nunu’s reputation for rudeness that, when 
the “small minds” quote appeared on the 
front page of the Washington Post the next 
morning, half the town knew immediately 
which “senior official” was talking. The 
Democrats whom Bush was trying to lure 
into budget talks accused the Administra- 
tion of negotiating in bad faith. But Su- 
nunu had accomplished his goal: reassur- 





| Sununu cemented his relationship with Bush during the darkest 
moment of the 1988 campaign. “Don't you see,” he asked a friend, 
“how much good I’m going to be able to do for the next President?” 


ing the Republican faithful and the voters 
that Bush remains staunchly opposed to 
any broad new taxes. When the President 
subsequently dissociated himself from Su- 
nunu’s remarks in a chat with House 
Speaker Tom Foley, the strategy was com- 
plete. Bush was able to posture as Mr. Fis- 
cal Responsibility, willing to entertain any 
proposal, including higher taxes, to help 
balance the budget. 

This good-cop, bad-cop routine has 
become a staple of the Bush White 
House. No one plays the heavy better than 
Sununu, and no one takes more heat on 
Bush's behalf. That is why Bush picked 
Sununu as his right-hand man, and why he 
prizes him. 

When he named Sununu his chief of 
staff shortly after the 1988 election, Bush 
handed the ultimate insider’s job to a 
bumptious outsider with a chip on his 
shoulder: a double-hyphenated Leba- 
nese- and Greek-American, born in Ha- 





” 


Nation 
vana with a funny name. Bush pointedly 
ignored the protests of such close advisers 
as Secretary of State James Baker, leading 
the Washington establishment to con- 
clude that he had “done another Quayle.” 
Sununu was obviously brilliant: a three- 
term Governor of New Hampshire and 
former engineering professor with an IO 
estimated at 180. He had been an invalu- 
able political asset, rescuing Bush’s falter- 
ing campaign by masterminding a victory 
in the New Hampshire primary. But he 
lacked any experience in the clannish 
world of Washington and was so relent- 
lessly abrasive that one wag dubbed him 
“Morton Downey Jr. with a Ph.D.” The 
smart money gave him at most a year in 
the job. 
That was 16 months ago. Today Bush 
| is surfing along at 60%-plus public-ap- 
proval ratings, and much of the credit falls 
to Sununu. His White House displays al- 


| most none of the backbiting and leaking 
| that roiled the Reagan Administration. 

He adroitly appeases fellow right-wing 
Republicans who have never much trust- 
ed Bush. On the other flank, Sununu exu- 
berantly baits environmentalists and oth- 
ers into blaming him, rather than the 
President, when the Administration back- 
slides from Bush’s gauzy promises. 
Though he possesses no more “vision” 
than Bush does, Sununu has substituted a 
quiet and canny strategy to attain the 
President’s paramount goal: re-election 
in 1992, 

In fact, Sununu has emerged as Bush’s 
most inspired choice for any senior post. 
Amid the bland Washington-retread 
Wasps with whom Bush has peopled much 
of his Cabinet and staff, Sununu adds both 
spice and balance. His brisk certainty and 
willingness to take bold stands comple- 
ment his risk-averse boss. 

The two play off each other like a wres- 
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tling tag team on late-night cable: Gentle- 
man George and Snarlin’ Sununu; the 
King of Kind and Gentle and his Dark 
Prince. Bush may call himself the Environ- 
mental President and the Education Presi- 
dent, but he has Sununu to make sure that 
this rhetoric stays relatively cheap. 

heir slap-and-stroke routine extends 
to Oval Office meetings, where Bush is un- 
failingly gracious, whether with earnest ju- 
nior staflers or craven special pleaders. It is 
Sununu’s role to wring useful information 
out of unctuous presentations and rebut 
one-sided arguments, and he delights in it 
Bush clearly relishes the edge and the rigor 
that Sununu provides. “He has made a lot 
of friends for our Administration,” Bush 
says, “on the basis of competence, sheer 
competence.” 

But as the President knows, Sununu has 
also made plenty of enemies through sheer 
insolence. He slammed down the phone 


During moments of crisis, Sununu is never far from the President's 
side. He and National Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft listened as 
Bush consulted with foreign leaders during the Panama invasion. 





during a foreign policy argument with Re- 
publican Congressman Mickey Edwards of 
Oklahoma. He shouted obscenities at Sen- 
ate Republican leader Bob Dole’s press sec- 
retary over a routine news release. He berat- 
ed House Republican leader Bob Michel for 
not supporting the President with sufficient 
enthusiasm, moving Michel to note that 
“sometimes we have to remind Governor 
Sununu that this is not the New Hampshire 
legislature.” Democratic Senator Tim Wirth 
of Colorado says what many Washington in- 
siders feel: Sununu “thinks he’s the only 
smart guy in town. He shows little respect for 
anyone else’s intelligence or point of view.” 

Nor is Sununu above using double- 
dealing and deception to achieve the Presi- 
dent’s goals. In March he told Delaware 
Democrat Joseph Biden that Bush would 
veto the clean-air bill the Senate was de- 
bating if it included an expensive amend- 
ment. Meanwhile, he privately told Idaho 
Republican Steve Symms just the opposite. 








Symms had favored the amendment be- 
cause he hoped it would trigger a veto of 
the bill, which Symms opposed as too 
tough on polluting industries. Sununu led 
Symms to believe the amendment would 
only make things worse because Bush was 
inclined to sign the clean-air bill with or 
without it. Both Senators voted against the 
amendment, and it was dropped from the 
bill—precisely what the President wanted. 

Sununu does not think like Bush or any 
other let’s-make-a-deal politician. He was 
trained as an engineer and a debater, and it 
shows. The engineer in him enormously 
enjoys the substantive questions of gover- 
nance: What kind of pollution control is 
cost-effective? Which jet fighter technol- 
ogies should we share with Japan? To such 
questions, Sununu brings voracious curios- 
ity, a keen analytical gift and near total re- 
call. Budget Director Richard Darman, 
Sununu’s only intellectual peer in the Bush 
inner circle, points out that “Sununu is 
trained in fluid dynamics and has a good 





Even the self-confident chief of staff can find himself at sea. At the 
Malta summit with Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev, Sununu braved 
the tumultuous Mediterranean aboard the presidential launch. 


sense of the dynamics of a problem,” un- 
like lesser minds, who “see the world in 
static terms.” 

But years before he studied engincer- 
ing, Sununu was whipping older boys in 
high school debate tournaments. Then as 
now, he could argue either side of a ques- 
tion with equal gusto. Unlike lawyers, de- 
baters never seck friendly, out-of-court 
settlements: their goal is to intellectually 
destroy the opponent. Sununu wields his 
prodigious memory like a sword, inundat- 
ing his adversary with data. And he resorts 
early and often to ad hominem bullying. 
Observes a senior White House official: 
“There is something in Sununu’s personal- 
ity where he cannot stay in his seat if some- 
one says or does something that he thinks 
is foolish. He feels obliged to immediately 
expose the person as a fool.” 

Sununu often discounts the intelli- 
gence of those who do not debate as fero- 
ciously as he. For all his brusque misjudg- 














ment of individuals, however, Sununu 
shows astute insight into groups. He clev- 
erly divines which arguments will be most 
persuasive to which audiences, And 
though he is deeply conservative on social 
issues like abortion, Sununu is supple and 
ambitious enough to accommodate the 
raging moderation of George Bush. 


na city of strange bedfellows, Bush and 

Sununu make one of the oddest cou- 

ples ever: ideologically, temperamen- 
tally, even physically. A common sight 
around the White House is the 6-ft. 2-in. 
Bush, his lanky frame impeccably clad in 
an $800 suit, trailed by what an admirer 
calls “this fat little pirate,” 5 ft. 9 in., 
190 Ibs., his wavy hair tousled, sweating, 
with tie loosened, jacket off, sleeves rolled 
up, pants sagging beneath his paunch and 
shirttail sneaking out in the back. 

The contrast extends to the hours they 
prefer, even their table manners. Bush 
bounds eagerly out of bed at 5:30 a.m., and 


fat little pirate.” 


always has. Sununu is a night owl who, 
when studying engineering at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, would or- 
ganize a marathon bridge game or keep 
fraternity brothers awake while thwokking 
a lacrosse ball off his wall, then handle his 
homework in an hour or so before class. 
Bush is so exquisitely considerate that at 
meals, without breaking conversation, he 


| will shift his water glass to give the waiter 


more room as he arrives with the soup. 
When Sununu receives guests in his White 
House office, he will pour himself a cup of 
coffee (he drinks only decaf, which every- 
one agrees is a good thing) and grab a 
handful of M&M’s without offering any- 
thing to anyone else. 

For pop psychologists who believe that 
politicians play out their inner conflicts in 
public, Sununu is a study in narcissism. The 
world revolves around him. He’s O.K.; 
you're probably not O.K. He is smarter 
than you are, and he wants you to Know it. 
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Ask Sununu to name an influential teacher 
or a prize student, and none comes imme- 
diately to mind. He looms larger in others’ 
lives than they do in his. 

Unlike Bush, who keeps a Rolodex of 
his 6,000 closest “friends,” Sununu re- 
serves his warmth for a handful of close 
friends and his family. Once, after a Bush 
political dinner in Miami that ended well 
past midnight, a reporter saw Sununu 
heading out to spend three hours, round 
trip, on I-95, just for a brief visit with his 
parents, now retired in Gulf Stream, Fla. 

Sununu jealously reserves most week- 
ends for his wife Nancy, a fund raiser for 
the Republican Governors Association, 
and their children at their four-bedroom 
home in Oakton, Va., 17 miles northwest 
of the White House. Asked his greatest ac- 
complishment, Sununu replies without 
hesitation, “Eight great kids.” An avid 
softball player, he enjoys taking swings in 
the batting cages with the two youngest 
sons, Chris, 15, and Peter, 10, who still live 


One of the most frequent sights around the White House is the tall 
and impeccably clad President, trailed by what an admirer calls “this 
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at home, Sununu plays third base much the 
way he plays chief of staff: setting up al- 
most in the batter's face to cut off the bunt 
and daring him to get one past. 

For a time, Sununu wrote stories and 
poems for children. Concord lawyer Ned 
Helms recalls that when his wife fell ill, 
Sununu gave her a book of poems that he 
said he enjoyed, by Sylvia Plath. A vora- 
cious speed reader, Sununu keeps about | 
three books going at a time: from a biogra- | 
phy of Richard Nixon to a thriller by Tom 
Clancy to a tome called The Theory of 
Numbers, which his executive assistant, Ed 
Rogers, dryly describes as “recreational | 
mathematics.” During spare moments on | 
Air Force One, he plays with Game Boy, a | 
hand-held Nintendo video game. 

Sununu’s humor runs toward practical | 
jokes (dressing Budget Director Darman 
in a gorilla suit for Bush’s birthday), physi- 
cal gags (suddenly flopping like a high 
jumper over the back of his office couch) 
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and, of course, sarcasm. After the White 
House lost a major struggle on Capitol 
Hill, Sununu arrived at his morning senior 
staff session to find his chief lobbyist, Fred 
McClure, perusing the newspapers. “What 
are you reading, Fred?” Sununu rasped. 
“The help-wanted ads?” 

In February, after cocaine lords threat- 
ened to shoot down the President's plane 
as it flew to a summit meeting with South 
American leaders in Colombia, reporters 
pressed for more details about security ar- 
rangements. Sununu deadpanned, “We're 
gonna paint the press plane to look like Air 
Force One, and we're gonna send it in 
ahead of the President.” The following 
month, when Bush learned that critics of 
his Alps policy might try to disrupt a 
speech he was to deliver, he peevishly told 
his aides, “Well, then I just won't give the 
speech.” Sununu raised his eyebrows and 
said, “This, from the man who braved the 
drug lords of Cartagena?” Bush laughed— 
and gave the speech. 

Sununu’s most common 
expression is not a scowl but 
a pixicish, if somewhat smug, 
little smile. Even his charac- 
teristic fits of trash-can-kick- 
ing fury pass quickly. Still, 
most White House officials 
have learned not to take bad 
news to Sununu before get- 
ting a “weather report” of his 
mood from his deputy, Andy 
Card. 

Sununu, like Bush, grew 
up in the shadow of a highly 
successful father in a com- 
fortable home in a leafy bed- 
room community, attended 
private boarding school and 
displayed nary a flicker of re- 
bellion. The crucial differ- 
ence is that Bush was heir to 
both material and social 
comfort, while Sununu was always an 
outsider. 

He was born in 1939 in Havana, where 
his father briefly distributed foreign films 
and other imported products. His father, 
whose parents were Lebanese, grew up in 
Boston. His mother hailed from El Salva- 
dor, though her parents were Lebanese 
and Greek. When Sununu was an infant, 
his family migrated to the tony neighbor- 
hood of Forest Hills, N.Y. Their home was 
filled with letters from relatives in half a 
dozen countries as well as books and con- 
versations in several languages. Thanks to 
his mother, childhood trips to Europe and 
college studies, Sununu is fluent in Span- 
ish, speaks decent French and reads Ger- 
man. But all his life he has been teased 
about his name. Even Bush once joked that 
he picked Sununu because his surname 
rhymed with “deep doo-doo.” In Arabic, 
sununu means sparrow, and appears often 
in poetry and songs. 
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Almost as soon as he entered Catholic 
parochial school, little Johnny was spotted 
as something special. He was athletic, out- 


going and excelled at his studies. He won a | 


full scholarship to La Salle Military Acade- 
my, a boarding school on eastern Long Is- 
land. There Sununu rose to lieutenant col- 
onel and commanded the other cadets. On 
graduation day, he won so many awards 
that the headmaster, rather than call him 
from his seat again and again, simply hand- 
ed him a silver bowl and had him stand on- 
stage to collect his loot. Though Sununu 
insists that he displayed no interest in poli- 
tics until 1969, his fellow seniors in 1957 
voted him Class Politician, as well as Out- 
standing Senior Student, Outstanding Or- 
ator, Most Energetic and Most Likely to 
Succeed. 

Sununu went to M.LT., where he 
earned a doctorate and founded an engi- 
neering firm. He met a young woman 
named Nancy Hayes, a tall, fair-haired, 
Irish American from Boston College. She 











As the nation’s economy recovered, 
New Hampshire’s boomed by attracting 
vacationers and high-tech companies. 
Never a Reaganite, antigovernment con- 
servative, Sununu presided over an expan- 
sion in state revenues and expenditures. 
He brought computerized management to 
inefficient state agencies, increased spend- 
ing on mental-health programs, expanded 
prisons and set aside more land for parks. 
Then as now, Sununu took a generally dim 
view of environmental activists, as he 
championed the unpopular Seabrook nu- 
clear power plant. But after careful study, 
he promoted curbs on the air pollutants 
that cause acid rain. 

He also emerged as a prominent 
spokesman for Arab Americans, a role that 
prompted suspicion from pro-Israel 
groups. Those doubts grew in 1986 when 
Sununu refused to sign a proclamation de- 
nouncing the U.N. resolution that equated 
Zionism with racism, He has since met 
with many supporters of Israel and con- 
vinced them that he means 
no harm to their cause. At 
the same time, in speeches to 
Arab-American groups, he 
has spoken forcefully of the 
“spleen” and “frustration” 
he feels over anti-Arab 
prejudice. 

Sununu cemented his re- 
lationship with Bush during 
the darkest moment of the 
1988 campaign. Bush had 
just been clobbered by Bob 
Dole in the Iowa caucuses. 
And his lead in the polls was 
evaporating only a weck be- 
fore the primary in New 
Hampshire, where Sununu 
was running the Bush cam- 
paign. A friend who stopped 
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Skiing with a fellow conservative, Vice President Dan Quayle 


Making friends through competence and losing them through insolence. 


| found him smart and funny and “very sure 
| for his age of where he was going.” They 
married at age 20. 


fter graduation, Sununu taught en- 
Bivins at Tufts University. At 

27, he was a professor running his 
own consulting firm on the side. In 1969 he 
moved his family just across the state line, 
to Salem, N.H., in search of lower taxes 
and “a better life-style for my family.” 
There he began his political career, win- 
ning a spot on the local planning board, 
then a seat as a state representative. He 
ran unsuccessfully for a number of higher 
offices, including state and U.S. Senator, 
before finally winning the governorship in 
1982. That victory came at the trough of 
the Reagan recession. Sununu prevailed by 
promising to balance the state budget with- 
out broad-based new taxes. New Hamp- 
shire is one of the few states with no state 
personal-income or sales tax. 








by to cheer up Sununu found 
him staring out the window 
in the Governor’s office. “I just heard the 
news from Iowa,” said the friend, “and 
thought you might like to talk about it.” 
Sununu turned from the window with a 
wolfish grin and replied, “Yeah, isn’t it 
great?” Then, seeing his visitor's puzzle- 
ment, he explained that the Iowa defeat 
had left Bush desperate for a win. “Don’t 
you see,” he confided, “how much good 
I’m going to be able to do for the next Pres- 
ident of the United States?” 

Sununu delivered on his boast. He 
persuaded Bush to become at once more 
folksy among voters and more slashingly 
negative toward his opponents—particu- 
larly in TV ads that attacked Dole as a 
closet taxer. The shift in tactics propelled 
Bush to victory in New Hampshire and 
dramatically revived his campaign. 

The one Washington job besides chief 
of staff that interested Sununu was Vice 
President. Bush asked him to submit dis- 
closure forms as a potential running mate, 








| 
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and some of his supporters were so en- 
couraged that they brought BUSH-SUN- 
UNU placards to the Republican Conven- 
tion at the New Orleans Superdome. 
Bush’s selection of Dan Quayle badly dis- 
appointed Sununu, who pretended to re- 
turn a pair of expensive suits, folded up, to 
a haberdasher friend in Manchester. He 
explained, only half jokingly, that “they 
didn’t get me the nomination, so I want 
my money back.” 

As his chief of staff, says a presidential 
adviser outside the government, Bush 
wanted someone “who would not get 
along too well with the Congress, foo well 
with the press, foo well with the staff.” 
That conviction hardened as Bush 
watched, with deepening wariness, the 
performance of his close friend Jim Baker 
as Ronald Reagan’s chief of staff. Baker 
expertly ingratiated himself with lawmak- 
ers, journalists and others, often at the ex- 
pense of Reagan. He distanced himself 
from unpopular decisions and took credit 
for those that worked out well. The pat- 
tern, Bush felt, carried over from the Rea- 
gan White House to the 
1988 campaign. 

Sununu, on the other 
hand, is a natural light- 
ning rod. He is not only 
willing to take heat for 
the President but “loves 
to take heat—and gives 
as good as he gets,” says 
New Hampshire G.o.P. 
Senator Warren Rud- 
man, a Sununu friend. 
As Bush’s bad cop on 
environmental issues, 
Sununu drew the fire of 
the Sierra Club and oth- 
er activist groups, which 
denounced him for con- 
sistently siding with cor- 
porate polluters. They 
scarcely mentioned 
Bush, even though Su- 
nunu was only carrying 





prickly Chinese leadership. What was at 
stake, Sununu stressed, was the Presi- 
dent’s ability to conduct foreign policy 
without congressional meddling. The ar- 
gument worked and the veto stuck. 

Example: on the eve of the Nicara- 
guan election in February, “everyone 
here hoped the resistance would win, but 
only Sununu really believed it and said 
so,” recalls Robert Gates, the deputy na- 
tional security adviser. When intelligence 
experts predicted victory for the Sandinis- 
ta government, Sununu argued that they 
must be missing something: Nicaraguans 
had to be fed up with their crashing econ- 
omy, even though under such a repressive 
regime they would be afraid to tell poll- 
sters the truth. During Bush's morning in- 
telligence update on the Friday before the 
election, a CIA briefer again predicted a 
Sandinista victory, and Sununu puckishly 
bet him an ice-cream sundae that he was 
wrong. On the following Monday morn- 
ing, the CIA man had to pay up. 

Sununu is consolidating his role as the 
Administration’s de facto chief political 





out the President's poli- 
cies. Such loyalty is 
prized by all chief executives, but espe- 
cially by George Bush. Moreover, Sunu- 
nu’s unorthodox political calculations 
have often been vindicated, most impres- 
sively when he has stood against the con- 
sensus of more seasoned Bush advisers. 
Example: the Senate in late January 
sought to override Bush’s veto of a bill 
that would have allowed Chinese students 
who feared persecution in their homeland 
in the wake of last year’s Tiananmen mas- 
sacre to remain in the U.S. The bill had 
passed the Senate overwhelmingly, and 
most of his advisers recommended that 
Bush not invest his prestige in an uphill 
battle to uphold his veto. Sununu strongly 
disagreed. He persuaded Bush to put a 
full-court press on every Republican Sen- 
ator, promising to protect the students by 
Executive Order without offending the 


officer. Last week, after Jim Wray, direc- 
tor of the White House political office, 
took a new job at the Republican National 
Committee, Sununu put his executive as- 
sistant, Ed Rogers, in charge. From the 
beginning, Sununu has served as a key po- 
litical liaison to right-wing Republicans. 
He assiduously solicits their views and ap- 
points their candidates to key second-lev- 
cl posts in the Administration: for exam- 
ple, placing staunch opponents of 
abortion at the Department of Health and 
Human Services. 

Sununu is quictly shaping a handful of 
issues on which Bush can run for re-elec- 
tion. On one front—clean air, child care, 
education reform, help for the disabled — 
Sununu and Bush are stealing popular is- 
sues that traditionally belong to the Dem- 
ocrats. On another the White House is 
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A family portrait: Sununu says his greatest accomplishment is “eight great kids” 


Unlike his boss, he does not have a Rolodex listing 6,000 close “‘friends.”” 











preparing “wedge” issues to sharply dis- 
tinguish Republicans from Democrats. 
These include opposition to broad new 
taxes, support for a constitutional ban on 
flag burning, and aggressive brandishment 
of the presidential veto to hold down gov- 
ernment spending. Mindful that voters are 
more inclined to trust Republicans than 
Democrats on law-and-order issues, Su- 
nunu has pushed to define the drug issue 
to his party’s advantage. In his view, curb- 
ing drug abuse is more a matter of hiring 
cops and building prisons than of educa- 
tion and treatment. The latter, says a se- 
nior Republican, are things “any fool 
Democrat can do.” 

It is a sound political strategy. But the 
question remains whether Sununu will be 
around to see it implemented. Those who 
know him best say there is no limit to his 
abilities or political ambitions. When a 
well-wisher at Sununu’s inauguration as 
Governor remarked to his mother that she 
must be, very proud, she replied, “Oh, | 
Governor is nice, but President—now that 
would really be something.” 

For his part, Sununu 
= says he wishes only “to 
serve George Bush as 
» long as he wants me”— 
for cight years, he hopes. 
That would be a feat nev- 
er accomplished since 
the advent of the modern 
chief of staff. Yet for Su- | 
nunu to survive two full 
terms, he might have to 
temper the fire-cating 
act that wins him Bush’s 
respect and trust, which 
are in turn the source of 
his power. As a senior 
White House official ob- 
serves, “Although there 
appears to be mortal 
combat in Washington, 
most people here treat 
one another with ex- 
traordinary respect. 
There is a lot of continu- 
ity, and people have to 
live and work together for a long time. So 
the Sununu approach would be better fora 
short-timer than a longtimer.” 

The early defeat Bush and Sununu suf- 
fered in the Senate over the nomination of 
John Tower as Defense Secretary is an ob- 
ject lesson in the perils of arrogance. Tow- 
er was for years a power in Washington as 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee—but like Sununu, he made 
enemies he did not need to make, includ- 
ing fellow Senators. And, though it took a 
while, Tower got his payback when his col- 
leagues denied him his crowning glory at 
the Pentagon. 

A Lebanese proverb holds that “one 
kisses the hand that one cannot yet bite.” 
John Sununu doesn’t work that way, The 
rest of Washington docs. —With reporting by 
Michael Duffy/Washington 
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Who Needs the Marines? 











By BRUCE VAN VOORST 


hey are the nation’s oldest fighting 

unit. Their stirring anthem and brave 
slogan—“Semper Fidelis,” always faith- 
ful—have lifted patriotic hearts for 122 
years. They have won some of the most 
revered battles in military history: Bel- 
leau Wood, Guadalcanal, Iwo 
Jima, Inchon. Their nick- 
names are synonyms for fierce 
fighting men: Jarheads, Leath- 
ernecks, Devil Dogs. 

But now the U.S. Marine 
Corps is battling its most awe- 
some and implacable enemy: 
the defense budget squeeze. 
Says Marine Commandant 
General Alfred Gray: “The 
coming budget climate creates 
the most difficult times for the 
Marines since World War II.” 

The corps’s problem is to 
find a mission that would justify its con- 
tinued existence. In what defense special- 
ist Edward Luttwak calls a “geopolitical 

meltdown,” the collapse of the Warsaw 
| Pact has forced the Pentagon to reassess 
what sorts of war the U.S. may have to 
fight in the future. Rather than a huge 
tank-and-artillery Armageddon on_ the 
central front of Europe, the most likely 
outbreaks will be “low-intensity conflicts” 
such as the American invasions of Gre- 





precisely the sort of as- 
signment for which the 
Marines were created, 
they played no central role 
in either of them. Their 
absence bolstered the ar- 
guments of those who 
want to dismantle the 
corps. 

In their attempt to de- 
fine a new role, the Ma- 
rines have reoriented 
themselves toward becom- 
ing a contingency force for 
low-intensity conflicts. 
What unnerves the Ma- 
rines is that, as Grenada 
and Panama demonstrat- 
ed, other armed services 
are grabbing the action. 
Acting on its post-Viet- 
nam review, the Army has 
added five light divisions 
to two legendary units of 
its own, the 82nd _ para- 
troopers and the 10Ist 
Airborne Division. The 
Army now has seven light 
divisions, so called be- 
cause they are highly mo- 
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nada and Panama. Although these are | 
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Anew role needed 








From the halls of Montezuma to the shores of redundancy 


bile forces boasting most of the same 
fighting capabilities as the Marines. On 
top of that, the Pentagon has developed 
the 38,000-troop Special Operations 
Forces which include the Navy's sea, air 
and land sEAL forces; the Air Force's 
First Special Operations Wing; and the 
Army’s highly trained Ranger force, for 
use against terrorists and in 
guerrilla warfare. 

In a nation that maintains 
four air forces (the real one 
plus one in each of the other 
services), it should come as no 
surprise that taxpayers are 
supporting more low-intensity 
warfare units than they need. 
But the budget squeeze has 
sparked a debate about 
whether the U.S. can afford 
three military forces designed 
to do the same job. “We just 
can’t maintain all these forces 
in this budget climate,” says defense ex- 
pert Steven Canby. 

Earlier this month General Colin 
Powell, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, predicted that the Pentagon budget 
would be slashed 25% to $218 billion in 
five years. For the Army, that would 
mean a one-third cut in personnel, to 500 
million. For the Marines, a proportional 
reduction would mean losing 60,000 of its 
195,000 Marines. 

On the record, Marine and Army of- 
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ficials insist that their units do not over- 
lap. Behind the scenes, however, Army 
officers charge that the Marines may be 
fine for assaulting enemy shorelines but 
“can’t engage beyond the beaches.” Ma- 
rine Brigadier General John Sheehan 


counterattacked last fall by claiming that | 


an Army light division, which has less 
firepower than a comparable Marine 
unit, “is light enough to get there, but 
just light enough to get itself into trou- 
ble. You don’t need the Army building 
toward another Marine Corps.” When 
Powell heard that senior Marine and 
Army officers would testify before Con- 
gress, he insisted on appearing with them 
to head off any public sniping. “The need 
for flexibility,’ he declared, “dictates 


that we maintain both Marine and Army | 


ground forces.” 

Powell has a point in saying that the 
three forces do not exactly duplicate one 
another. The Marines, prepositioned in 
three expeditionary forces for power pro- 
jection overseas, have the capacity to come 
ashore and sustain themselves for 30 days 
without further help. Their units come 
equipped with their own close air support, 
while the Army has to depend on the Air 
Force. The Army’s mobile divisions, on the 
other hand, can drop on targets from air- 
craft. But to gain such mobility, they must 
travel with less artillery and heavy armor. 
The lightly armed Special Operations 
Forces are equipped to make lightning 
raids behind enemy front lines. Still, there 
is enormous overlap between the three 
separate forces. Taken together, they are 
simply too much of a good thing. 

In an analysis of the Pentagon, defense 
specialist Richard Halloran argues that the 

best way to climinate the 


WHO PACKS THE © glut of low-intensity forces 
MOST PUNCH? would be to meld the Ma- 
: . rines into the Army. Al- 
aMarine — though many experts agree 
battalion with Halloran, any move in 
pevinatorpaaag Sa that direction would en- 
bas yadysonbr ai counter huge political land 





mines. Harry Truman once 
tried to slash the Marines 
on the grounds that the 
Navy did not need its own 
army, but he was beaten by 
what he described as a 
Leatherneck “propaganda 
machine that is almost 
equal to Stalin’s.” Aside 
from the clout of ten Sena- 
tors and 21 Representa- 
tives in the current Con- 
gress who served in the 
Marines, the corps exudes 
such a mystical aura that it 
is unassailable. 

As the budget battle 
rages, the Marines will take 
heavy hits, but they seem 
sure to prevail once again, a 
testament to their political 
firepower. 2 
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yourself—much less twice! 
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self-timer resets automatically to take 
a second picture, all by itself, five 
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Not on a single frame with the 
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to improve your vision. 
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see when it’s too 
bright or too dark? 


Not as well as the 900's 1QZoom 60, the I1OZoom 700 or the 1OZoom 900. 
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which gives illumination to 
your subject automatically 
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You've probably 
seen a cheese shop 
that looks like cheese 
or a hot dog stand that 
looks like a hot dog. This place 

we is in the Los Angeles sub- 
urb of Westminster. Isn't 
the architecture of Southern 
California special? 
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It’s Ugly, 
But It 
Works 


Fears about the 
environment fuel 
a revolution on 
the farm 





ByJ.MADELEINENASH BOONE, IOWA 


ime was when the Midwestern grain 

belt had the manicured look of a sub- 

urban lawn. In summer, rows of corn 
lined up neat as picket fences. In winter the 
plowed earth mimicked swatches of felt 
brushed clear of debris. But as this year’s 
planting season gets under way, an increas- 
ing number of growers are “farming ugly” — 
gunning their tractors over fields ajumble 
with great clods of dirt and raggedy stalks 
left over from last year’s harvest. 

That untidiness is symbolic of a major 
shift in farming methods that is working its 
way across the nation’s breadbasket. Rea- 
son: an emerging consensus that agricul- 
ture as it has long been practiced in the 
U.S. is a threat to the land and its future 
productivity. 

The clean swaths that farmers have 
plowed across the prairie are well suited to 
the efficient use of farm machinery. But 
they encourage erosion that has allowed 
vast amounts of topsoil to be blown away 
by wind or washed into the rivers and lakes. 
Chemical fertilizers, insecticides and weed 
killers have contributed to harvests that 
make U.S. agriculture the most productive 
in the world. But they have also leached 
into groundwater, contaminating wells in 
rural communities across the nation, “Not 
every well is polluted, and not every farmer 
has an erosion problem,” says Ernest Shea, 
executive vice president of the National 
Association of Conservation Districts. 
“But we realize that we'll be better off if we 
admit that we're part of the problem.” 

Nowhere are farmers more primed for 
change than in Iowa, proud producer of 
20% of the nation’s corn, In 1988 and 1989, 
the state’s natural resources department 
and the University of Iowa sampled 
groundwater quality in 686 rural wells. 
Nearly 15% of them were contaminated 
with one or more pesticides. For lowa 
State University weed biologist Jack Dek- 

















Consumer demand for pesticide-free food induced a California farm to grow organic carrots 





Thompson likes his pigs for their constant supply of manure 


It’s free, it works and it’s organic. 
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ker, the survey marked a turning point. 
“What we had,” he says, “was a one-way 
arrow pointing to a problem.” 

Dekker is one of a growing corps of ex- 
perts urging farmers to adopt a new ap- 
proach called sustainable agriculture. 
Once the term was synonymous with the 
| dreaded O word—a farm-belt euphemism 
for trendy organic farming that uses no 
| synthetic chemicals. But sustainable agri- 
culture has blossomed into an effort to 
curb erosion by modifying plowing tech- 
niques and to protect water supplies by 
minimizing, if not eliminating, artificial 
fertilizers and pest controls. “Sustainable 
agriculture used to be something you said 
under your breath,” jokes Indiana farmer 
Jim Moseley, agricultural consultant to the 
U.S. Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. “Now the defi- 
nition has broadened so that 
it’s politically acceptable to 
a greater range of people, 
and that has opened up an 
opportunity for dialogue.” 

Not surprisingly, the 
most persuasive proselytiz- 
ers for sustainable agricul- 
ture are those who have 
profited by it. Since 1981, 
Wilbert Blumhardt and his 
son Glenn have been fight- 
ing erosion on their 3,000- 
acre spread near Bowdle, 
S. Dak., by planting wheat, 
sunflowers, soybeans and 
corn in fields littered by the 
debris from earlier harvests. 
“That trash,” says Wilbert, 
“serves an important pur- 
pose. It helps feed the soil, 
and it allows the water to 
soak in and not wash off into 
lakes and streams.” Last 
year the Blumhardts’ fields 
produced an average of 27 
bu. of wheat an acre, 30% 
more than conventional 
farms in the area. 

Besides using new planting methods, 
farmers are experimenting with novel ways 
of fighting pests without resorting to chem- 
ical weapons. Joe and Dalton Maddox, a 
father-son team in Colorado City, Texas, 
once tried to eliminate mesquite on their 
22,000-acre sheep-and-cattle ranch by 
dousing it with herbicides. Now they let the 
mesquite grow, relying on a cover of luxuri- 
ant pasture to control its spreading. “We 
used to spray for cockleburs, which were a 
big problem for our sheep,” says Joe Mad- 
dox. “They would get into the wool and 
damage it. Then we got to thinking of what 
the herbicide might be doing to Lake 
Spence, which is a source of drinking water 
for a number of people.” Instead of spray- 
ing, the Maddoxes now bait cocklebur 
stands with salt to attract cattle. The cattle 
mill around the salt, crushing the pesky 
cockleburs underfoot. 

One of the most effective ways to re- 
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duce chemical use is also one of the sim- 
plest: crop rotation. Dick and Sharon | 
Thompson of Boone, Iowa, do not merely 
rotate corn and soybeans, as many of their 
neighbors do. They also include in their 
scheme legumes such as alfalfa and red 
clover, taking advantage of those plants’ 
nitrogen-fixing ability to reduce the need 
for fertilizer when they plant corn. To con- 
trol weeds, the Thompsons rely on me- 
chanical cultivation, restricting their use of 
herbicides to hand-spraying the recalci- 
trant thistles that grow along fencerows. 
Hogs and cattle round out the operation, a 
reliable source of manure that takes the 
place of chemical fertilizer. 

Abutting the Thompson place is land 
farmed by neighbor Dave Snyder. Like 





This barren landscape is the result of erosion caused by conventional plowing 
The best hope for change is the self-interest of those with the most to lose. 


many larger growers, Snyder has judicious- 
ly reduced his use of chemicals over the 
years. But he finds the idea of replacing 
herbicides with mechanical cultivation on 
1,800 acres wildly impractical. Last fall the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture began a 
multiyear study of two fields farmed by 
Snyder and Dick Thompson. Snyder's field 
produced eight more bushels of corn an 
acre. But Thompson’s field was riddled 
with soil-enriching earthworms, while Sny- 
der’s boasted none. 


espite its benefits, sustainable agri- 
culture is not a panacea. Attempts 
to prevent soil erosion, for exam- 
ple, could enhance the ease with which wa- 
ter seeps into the soil, and might actually 
speed the passage of chemicals into under- 
lying aquifers. Manure is organic, but if 





carelessly applied, it can pollute drinking 
water with nitrates as easily as artificial fer- 
tilizers do. 
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Ultimately, the spread of sustainable 
agriculture will be determined by econom- 
ics. High prices for pesticide-free produce 
have encouraged large California growers 
like Mike Yurosek & Son, which last year 
committed 1,100 acres to organic carrots. 
“Farmers have to be convinced that these 
techniques are profitable,” underscores 
Paul Thompson, an agricultural ethicist at 
Texas A&M University, “and that they will 
not involve a personal sacrifice.” Farmers 
remain wary of efforts by environmental 
groups to legislate reductions in chemical 
use. In California, for instance, an initia- 
tive nicknamed the Big Green is poised to 
appear on the ballot come November. 
Among other things, it threatens to phase 
out up to 15% of the pesticides currently 
used in the state. Califor- | 
nia’s influential farm lobby 
is preparing a massive 
counterattack. 

Another vexing deter- 
rent to change has been the 
federal commodity pro- 
gram, which bases the subsi- 
dy payments a farmer re- 
ceives on the number of 
acres planted in specified 
crops like corn. Thus farm- 
ers who rely heavily on 
chemical fertilizers and pes- 
ticides to grow corn year af- | 
ter year are rewarded with 
larger payments, while those 
who renew their land by ro- 
tating corn with other crops 
are penalized. Last year a 
National Academy of Sci- 
ences committee urged 
Congress to correct the bias. 
The committee also recom- 
mended that cosmetic stan- 
dards for fruits and vegeta- 
bles be relaxed. ‘The 
standards force farmers to 
use more pesticides,” notes 
lowa State agronomist John 
Pesek, who chaired the panel, “but when 
an orange gets squeezed into juice, who 
cares what it looks like?” As pressure from 
environmentalists mounts, Congress may 
be more inclined than ever to make such 
changes. Already the U.S. Senate agricul- 
ture committee has tacked an ambitious 
water-quality program onto its version of 
the 1990 Farm Bill. 

Regardless of what the government de- 
cides, a broad shift in attitude has begun. 
“It used to be chemicals were so cheap that 
if a little bit was good, more was better,” 
observes Dean Kleckner, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
nation’s largest farmers’ organization. 
“That's no longer true. Today we use as lit- 
tle as we can to get the job done, and ten 
years from now we'll be using even less.” In 
the end, the best hope for change resides 
not in laws but in the intelligence of those 
with the most to lose if the farm environ- 
ment is despoiled. s 
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A wet-on-wet 
spray application 
of special abrasion- 
resistant paint is used 
on the wheel arches to help 
protect them from flying stones. 



































Rust proofing fluids 
are injected into closed 
sections through 50 to 
60 holes. 4 


The entire body is 

completely submerged in a 

paint bath, which results in an 

even thickness of primer on the 

inside and outside of the body. 

Chip resistant paint is 
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DISASTERS 


The Southwest 
Goes Under 


Rampaging floodwaters contin- 
ued to wash catastrophe across 
the Southwest last week, the 
Trinity River wreaking havoc 
from Dallas southward while 
the swollen Arkansas and Red 
rivers pitched into homes and 
fields in Arkansas, where Gov- 
ernor Bill Clinton declared 29 
counties disaster areas. At the 
Texas-Oklahoma border, wa- 
ters rushing out of overfilled 
Lake Texoma ravaged a popu- 
lar summer restaurant-disco- 
and-marina complex. By the 


weekend the unruly Trinity was 





What stylish thugs are wearing 


Begging the 
Question 


rhough often hellish for riders, 
New York City’s subways have 
long been a heaven for panhan- 
dlers, who can enjoy a captive 
clientele of hundreds of passen- 
gers when they board a train. 
(Some riders, after all, are not 
hardened against being 
dunned for donations.) 
Because these discom- 
forting confrontations 
tend to drive down 
ridership while increas- 
ing panhandlership, the 
Metropolitan Transpor- 
tation Authority last 
year decided to enforce 
rules that ban begging 
underground as well as 
in other public-trans- 
port facilities. 

Then in January a 
federal judge struck 
down the authority's 
new policy, ruling that 


American Notes 





menacing East Texas with still 
larger troubles. “The river's go- 
ing crazy,’ said National 
Weather Service hydrologist 
Ernest Cathey in Fort Worth. 
As it inundated immense 
swaths of ranchland, stranding 
herds of livestock and driving 
out hundreds of families, the 
Trinity at times looked like a 
vast lake. To people in its path, 
especially in Liberty County, 50 
miles or so northeast of Hous- 
ton, officials issued a blunt 
warning: “Get out now.” A 
most discouraging word came 
from Trinity River Authority 
spokesman John Jadrosich, 


who said floods may linger 
through the summer in a 
“mega—natural disaster.” a 
CRIMI 


AVested 
Interest 


As drug-related violence and 
semiautomatic assault rifles 
have spread across the nation, 
an increasing number of police 
departments have equipped 
their officers with bulletproof 
vests. Now drug dealers are fol- 


it violated the beggars’ right to 
free speech. But last week the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit reinstated the 
ban, ruling that far from being a 
form of speech, begging seems 
an “assault” and a “detriment” 
to the common good. That's 
bound to cheer many a subway 
user, but it leaves the panhan- 
dlers without much to be thank- 
ful for. e 





Panhandling: it’s an “assault” 













lowing the lead. Over the past 
few years, police in Washington 
and other cities have noticed an 
upsurge in hoodlums clad in 
“soft body armor” capable of 
stopping a shot from a .357 
Magnum, to say nothing of less 
powerful police sidearms. 

The drug merchants seem 
more interested in protecting 
themselves from trigger-happy 
rivals than from the cops. But 


JUSTICE 


'A Shocking 


Way to Go 


The electric chair is supposed to 
be a quick and humane way to 
puta criminal to death. Butwhen 
the executioner at the Florida 
State Prison threw the switch on 
cop killer Jessie Tafero two 
weeks ago, it seemed anything 
but. To the horror of spectators, 
fire and smoke shot out from the 
headpiece strapped to Tafero’s 
skull. He nodded and gurgled for 
four minutes as his eyebrows 
burned and ashes fell from his 
head to his shoulders. The 2,000- 
volt current had to be turned off 
twice to keep the whole metal- 
and-leather headgear from 
bursting into flame. 


“Torture,” said the con- 
demned man’s lawyer, Mark 
Olive. “‘Barbarous,”’ said 


Thomas Horkan, executive di- 
rector of the Florida Catholic 
Conference, Last week prison 
officials came up with an expla- 


In Dallas the Trinity River went crazy 


the trend has prompted police 
to change their tactics. The 
prevalence of bulletproof vests 


not only forces officers to 
aim for the head if a gun- 
wielding suspect does not fall 
after being shot in the chest. It 
also, says Hubert Williams, 
president of the Washington- 
based Police Foundation, 
makes them more likely to 
shoot first, ca 





Florida's electric chair 


nation. An overzealous mainte- 
nance man had replaced the 
natural sponge in the headpiece 
with a synthetic sponge bought 
at a local store. When tested in 
a toaster, the synthetic sponge 
started to smoke. Tafero, offi- 
cials insisted, was brain-dead 
after the first shock of electric- 
ity and felt no pain. 2 
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World 


ontinental Shift 





In Africa too, authoritarian regimes are giving way to multiparty systems. 
But can democracy thrive in countries that cannot even feed themselves? 


| ByLISA BEYER 


| he story going around Kinshasa ts 
that one night late last December, 
Zairian President Mobutu Sese 
Seko was entertaining a roomful 
of dinner guests when the television broad- 
cast news of Nicolae Ceausescu’s precipi- 
tate execution in Bucharest. Mobutu had 
long counted as a friend the Romanian au- 


———_- 


Riot police in the Ivory Coast: tax increases prompted two months of often bloody unrest 


| At the sight of that familiar face wreathed in 
blood, Mobutu abruptly left the room, 
abandoning his visitors without a word. 
Finally, late last month, the authoritar- 
ian ruler of Zaire for all but five of its 
30 years of independence was ready to 
speak. As his compatriots—who had taken 
to calling their President “Mobutu Sese 
I) | Sescu”—crowded around radios and TVs 
| set at full volume, Mobutu gave his answer 
to the stunning events in Eastern Europe. 
Reversing positions he had tenaciously 


reavowed only months before, Mobutu an- 
34 


} 
tarch, who came to power in 1965, as he did. 
| 
| 





nounced that he would allow two parties 
aside from his to compete for power and 
would turn the day-to-day running of the 
government over to a new Prime Minister. 
“Wisdom comes at 60," Mobutu told re- 
porters, inflating his age by a year. “It is 
time to let go little by little.” 

In at least superficially mimicking the 
revolutions in Europe, Mobutu has lots of 
company in his own neighborhood. Since 
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| Their sense of betrayal at a flash point, the impoverished masses are demanding change. 


February three other one-party regimes in 
sub-Saharan Africa—those of Benin, Ga- 
bon and the Ivory Coast—have consented 
to pluralistic systems. These were radical 
moves, considering that the leaders of 
these lands, who with Mobutu have held 
power for a combined 96 years, had previ- 
ously put up with virtually no dissent. Tan- 
zania too has said yes in principle to plural- 
ism, and Zambia has promised a 
referendum to decide the issue. 

All these pledges of change, however, 
may prove more illusory than real. “Estab- 
lishing a multiparty system is only a step on 


the way to democracy, not an end in itself,” 
cautions Francis Wodie, leader of the op- 
position Ivorian Workers’ Party. 

If Eastern Europe's liberation inspired 
the shake-ups in Africa’s mid-belt, the real 
detonating force was economics. Each of 
these African countries overspent badly in 
the 1970s, suffered plunging commodity 
prices in the 1980s, and today finds itself 
flat broke. Desperate for hard currency, 

each has been forced into struc- 

tural-readjustment programs, 
* which entail strict and painful 
austerity measures, in order to 
obtain loans from the World 
Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Throughout the 1980s, politi- 
cal leaders told their constituents 
that times would be lean for a 
few years under the belt-tighten- 
ing policies and would then turn 
rosy. But their deadlines are long 
past, and their promises are un- 
fulfilled. According to a World 
Bank report last year, the gap in 
per capita income between sub- 
Saharan Africa and the rest of 
the Third World keeps widening. 
In 1988 the contrast was $330 vs. 
an average $750 for all develop- 
ing countries. The nations of 
black Africa, home to 470 million 
people, together have the pur- 
chasing power of Belgium, a 
country of only 10 million. 

For the impoverished 
masses, long willing to accord to 
their rulers the traditional Afri- 
can obeisance to authority, the 
sense of betrayal has reached a flash point. 
Awave of strikes and protests prompted by 
economic grievances has turned political. 
At the same time, the IMF and the World 
Bank have begun to press African regimes 
to liberalize their politics as well as their 
economies. In its report, the World Bank 
also admonished that economic restructur- 
ing would not “go far, nor will much exter- 
nal aid be forthcoming, unless governance 
in Africa improves. Leaders must become 
more accountable to their peoples.” 

Benin was the first to catch on. Late last 


year President Mathieu Kerekou found his 
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grip on order slipping as civil servants and 
teachers, who were not paid for months at 
a stretch, went on strike, angry students 
protested in support of the teachers, and 
workers pressed for higher wages through 
go-slow campaigns. Allegedly widespread 
corruption was another sore point. 

To assuage the public’s irritation, Ke- 
rekou in December promised free-market 
reforms, disavowing the Marxism-Lenin- 
ism he introduced two years after he came 
to power in a 1972 military coup. In Febru- 
ary he convened a conference of more than 
500 participants, including several opposi- 
tion figures, to draft a new constitution. In 


OPTING FOR 


Gabon’s metamorphosis was similar. 
Although once relatively prosperous, Ga- 
bon’s economy has been battered by fall- 
ing oil revenues. In February austerity 
measures aimed at strengthening the gov- 
ernment’s accounts provoked debilitating 
strikes and weeks of unrest in the capital of 
Libreville. Even before the cutbacks took 
effect, civil servants had not been paid for 
almost three months. 

In March President Omar Bongo, in 
power since 1967, acceded to popular de- 
mands for a Benin-like powwow to chart a 
new political course. Following its recom- 
mendations, Bongo last month ended his 


mid-February for sweeping income tax in- 
creases to offset the public-sector deficit, 
sparking two months of often violent 
strikes and street demonstrations. Little 
used to overt dissent, the government re- 
sponded with force. Police and soldiers 
broke up protests using truncheons, tear 
gas and occasionally live ammunition. One 
schoolboy was shot dead. 

Overnight President Félix Houphouét- 
Boigny, 85, whom Ivorians had been condi- 
tioned to regard in reverential terms since 
he took power at independence in 1960, 
became an object of vilification. Step by 
step, the government gave ground. Hou- 

phouét-Boigny announced 
that he would relinquish 
leadership of the party at its 
congress later this month. 


































CHANGE President Next the tax hikes were 
Mathieu scrapped, and finally, two 
Kerekou President weeks ago, opposition par- 
renounced the Marxism- Mobutu Sese ties were legalized. 
Leninism he had established in Seko promised, None of these develop- 
Benin (pop. 4.4 million) in 1974 a new constitution for Zaire ments are a panacea for Af- 
President Felix and convened a constitutional (pop. 32.5 million) and rica. Lip service to reform 
Houphouét-Boigny convention, which stripped announced that two parties notwithstanding, it remains 
abolished the ruling him of most of his powers, besides his own willbe permit- unclear just how committed 
Democratic Party's monopoly legalized opposition parties ted. New Prime Minister Lunda 
on power in the Ivory Coast B and fired the old discredited Bululu named a 40-member 
(pop. 11.6 million) and pro- Cabinet. The new Prime Cabinet that includes only 15 
mised to step down as the Minister, Nicephore Soglo, people from the old team. 
leader at the upcoming party is a former dissident. President Ali 
congress. So far, five opposi- Hassan Mwinyi 
tion groups have qualified to — accepted in prin- 
take part in presidential and ciple the concept of multiple 
legislative elections scheduled parties, as long as the change 
for later this year. President was gradual. His concession 
Omar Bongo came after his influential 
gave in to popu- predecessor, Julius 
effect, the conference engi- _ lar demands for a conference to Kambarage Nyerere, 
neered a coup, stripping chart a new political course for chairman of the ruling 
Kerekou of most of his pow- Gabon (pop. 1.2 million). Revolutionary Party, 
ers and leaving him a figure- Following the council's said Tanzania 
head President. His Cabinet recommendations, Bongo (pop. 24 million) 
of Old Guard stalwarts from _ consented to multiple could learn a “lesson or two” 
the Party of the Popular _ parties. He also appointed from Eastern Europe. 
Revolution was sacked and — anew Prime Minister, 
replaced by a fresh team Casimir Oye-Mba, who President 
dominated by modern- named six opposition Kenneth 
minded technocrats and _ figures to his Cabinet. Kaunda promised 
led by new Prime Minister to hold a referendum on the 
Nicephore Soglo, an anti- question of legalizing opposition these well-entrenched regimes really are to 
government activist and a former executive parties in Zambia (pop. 7.4 mil- giving up the total control they have en- 
at the World Bank. Opposition parties lion) after such a vote was joyed. The need for foreign aid and the fear 
were legalized, and elections were sched- endorsed by a national conven- of social unrest drove President Kenneth 
uled for next January. tion. But the delegates ruled Kaunda, Zambia’s leader for 25 years, to 
The prescription for Benin’s revolution out proposals to allow multiple embrace the idea of pluralism, but he has 
came largely from France, once its colonial candidates for the presidency yet to schedule a promised popular referen- 
master. According to a memo to Kerekou and to limit office to two dum. In the case of Mobutu and Hou- 
last December, the French ambassador five-year terms. phouét-Boigny, their utterances have con- 
recommended that the government hold a tained a hint of “Apres moi, le déluge.” 
national conference and adopt specific These old-timers may be calculating that 
constitutional changes. Kerekou followed | Party of Democratic Gabon’s 22-year mo- | they can stand back, allow chaos to break 


the advice almost to the letter. In ex- 
change, Paris has supplied Benin with what 
one French official called “significant” 
additional aid. Said Jacques Pelletier, 
France’s Minister for Cooperation and 
Development: “The wind that is blowing in 
the east should not stop in the south.” 


nopoly on power. He also named a new 
Prime Minister, Casimir Oye-Mba, for- 
merly a prominent banker, whose Cabinet 
includes six opposition figures. 

In the Ivory Coast the weak spot was 
falling world prices for cocoa, its chief ex- 
port. The government unveiled plans in 





out as competing factions scuffle for power, 
then return triumphantly. Mobutu’s police 
did their part to encourage disarray two 
wecks ago when they fired on people at an 
unauthorized political rally in Kinshasa, 
killing two participants. 

Deep-seated ethnic animosities pose a 
———$ 
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threat to stability as these inexperienced 
countries move toward competitive de- 
mocracies. Many African leaders have long 
maintained that if multiple political parties 
were permitted, they would inevitably 
form along tribal lines, inviting bitter and 
perhaps bloody confrontations. The Ivory 
Coast is home to at least 60 different ethni- 
cities; Zaire has 200. While this argument 
has often been overblown to justify repres- 
sion, ethnic and tribal rivalries inevitably 
complicate the growth of democracy. 
Sub-Saharan Africa is ill prepared for 
democratic government for other reasons 
as well. These countries lack the critical 
mass of educated voters that is essential. 
They have few democratic roots. “There is 
no concept of a loyal opposition,” notes 
Smith Hempstone, the U.S. ambassador to 





WwW ith its free markets and 
abhorrence of commu- 
nism, Kenya has long been a 
darling of the West, the oft- 
cited example of an African 
country that works. But in 
conforming to the Western 
powers’ model for an ally, 
President Daniel arap Moi 
draws the line at multiparty 
democracy. Not even the im- 
plicit threat of a cutback in aid 
to countries that fail to prac- 
tice pluralistic politics, de- 
livered by U.S. Ambassador 
Smith Hempstone earlier this 
month, has budged him. 
“Kenya,” Moi replied to the 
envoy’s comments, “does not 
require any guidance from 
outsiders on how to run its 
affairs.” 

Moi, who assumed the 
mantle of independence hero 





Kenya. “Dissent is equated with sedition.” 
Most debilitating, though, is their sheer 
poverty, which makes it extremely difficult 
for a pluralist political system to thrive. 
Says Hempstone: “Africa missed the in- 
dustrial revolution, which formed the basis 
of modern democracy in the West.” 
Another American diplomat based in 
Africa is concerned that with expectations 
raised by events in Eastern Europe, West- 
ern countries will demand too much of Afri- 
ca too soon and that desperately needed aid 
and debt relief will be hitched to an unreal- 
istically rapid schedule of political change. 
“Are we going to force something else on 
this continent that’s inappropriate?” asks 
the diplomat. “Must a country have MULTI- 
PARTY stamped on its forehead before the 
appropriations committee will pony up?” 
















If the answer is yes, such a policy 
might ultimately prove as hostile to the 
development of democracy as have Afri- 
ca’s ruthless dictators. No government, 
freely elected or not, will survive long if 
Africa’s evident destiny—to drown in 
debt—is not reversed, and that will re- 
quire enormous assistance from abroad. 
With its current debt of $135 billion 
roughly equivalent to its gross national 
product and its debt-service obligations 
equal to half its export earnings, sub- 
Saharan Africa faces an intolerable situa- 
tion that has produced instability and prom- 
ises to breed more. If the West really wants 
to see democracy take root, it must first 
give a helping hand to the continent’s 
economy. —Reported by Marguerite Michaels/ 
Nairobi 





Kenya: The Surprising Holdout 



























2 bureaucracy, businessmen— 
both foreign and local—are 
thinking twice. According to a 
'|8 Nairobi-based U.S. official, 
r g there have been few major 
‘|? foreign investments in Kenya 
H in the past decade. Instead, 
there has been significant 
@ disinvestment. An economic 
$ downturn will be especially 
painful, since business is al- 
ready expanding too slowly to 
generate sufficient jobs for 
the population, which is multi- 
_ plying by a phenomenal 3.7% 
a year, one of the highest rates 
in the world, 

If the government stops 
delivering good times, Ken- 
yans may follow the recent 
pattern in a number of other 
African countries and begin to 
agitate for changes. In the 
past few years, Moi has given 
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Jomo Kenyatta in 1978, justi- 
fies maintaining the monopo- 
ly of his Kenya African Na- 
tional Union—codified by a 
1982 constitutional amend- 
ment—the standard way: a 
single party begets stability, which begets prosperity. True 
enough, ethnic tensions that have provoked violence in other 
parts of Africa have rarely disturbed Kenya’s 27 years of inde- 
pendence, even though the country encompasses more than 
40 major tribes. And Kenya has maintained economic growth 
in recent years at 3% to 5% annually, up to twice the sub-Sa- 
haran average. “We are being asked to risk that which we have 
so painstakingly built in order to lead up to some generalized, 
universal prescription of political behavior,” Moi said in a sec- 
ond rebuttal to Hempstone. 

Kenya may be losing its allure for investors, however. Fed 
up with rampant corruption and maddening excesses of 








them more and more reason to chafe at his rule, Claiming to 
make the political system inherited from British colonizers 
more “indigenous,” Moi has stripped the judiciary of its inde- 
pendence, cowed parliament, banned critical publications and 
fostered a personality cult. Discontent erupted in riots last 
February that were among the worst in recent years when the 
still unsolved murder of Foreign Minister Robert Ouko, 
whom some Kenyans suspect was killed on government or- 
ders, coincided with the decontrol of food prices. 

Though still confined to a small, urban élite, a movement 
for multiparty democracy has gained strength in the past three 
months. For the most part, Moi has tolerated the lively debate, 
but his security police have harassed those who have spoken 
out. Staring down Kenya’s foreign benefactors, who supply 
nearly 30% of Nairobi’s budget, will not be so easy. While in 
Washington recently, Ambassador Hempstone says, he was 
assured that aid to Africa would not be diluted for the mo- 
ment—but that he was right to be concerned. a 
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ALBANIA 


And Then There 
Were None 


Reform comes to Europe’s 
last Stalinist state 


espite the calendar, the revolutions of 

1989 have not yet ended. As one East 
bloc regime after another was shaken by 
political change last fall, only one Commu- 
nist government in Europe managed to 
withstand the political earthquake un- 
scathed. Now, nearly six months later, the 
leadership of tiny Albania is finally loosen- 
ing its ultra-orthodox Stalinist grip. Last 
week the legislature in Tirana voted a se- 
ries of political and legal reforms that may 
mark the beginning of the end of decades 
of repression and isolation. 

The Continent’s poorest and most 
backward country, Albania is a wedge of 
Balkan territory on the southern Adriatic 
coast between Yugoslavia and Greece. An 
agrarian land where workers earn an aver- 
age wage of $85 a month, the country is as 
rigid economically as it is politically. Alba- 
nia even broke relations with the Soviet 
Union in 1961 and China 
in 1978 after those powers 
experimented with carly 











In the capital city of Tirana, in the village of Scutari, and in a Greek Orthodox church that has 
long been used as a gymnasium, political reform will bring far-reaching change 


lature announced that for the first time 
since the Communist takeover in 1944, Al- 
banians would have the right to travel 
abroad freely. Although many of the coun- 
try’s citizens are too poor to go anywhere, 
the previous restrictions rankled. The new 
ruling also apparently means that Albani- 
an émigrés will have the right to go home 
on visits, and thousands are already mak- 
ing plans to do so. In addition, the Assem- 
bly abolished a 24-year-old ban on reli- 
gious practices, which presumably will 
mean the reopening of Islamic mosques 
as well as Roman Catho- 
lic and Greek Orthodox 
churches that have been 


liberalization programs. The Albanian People’s used in the Communist era 
Since he succeeded the Agsembly last week: as everything from muse- 
late dictator Enver Hohxa granted all citizens the ums to sports clubs. 
in 1985, President Ramiz Taking important legal 
Alia, 65, has only gradually right to travel abroad steps, the government re- 
modified the most egre- abolished restrictions on established the Ministry of 
gious of his predecessor's the practice of religion Justice, which had been 
restrictive policies. allowed all suspects the abolished in 1966, and put 
The laws approved at right to an attorney an Alia aide in charge of it. 
last week’s two-day session called for membership in Suspected criminals were 
of the 250-member Peo- the 35-nationConference = granted the right to an at- 
ple’s Assembly are some- on Security and torney from the time of ar- 
thing different. In its most Cooperation in Europe rest, and the number of 


symbolic decree, the legis- 


capital offenses was re- 


duced from 34 to eleven. Says Nicholas 
Pano, an Albanian specialist at Western II- 
linois University: “Albania is serious about 
shedding its Stalinist heritage.” 

Behind the announcement of domestic 
reforms is President Alia’s desire to re- 
establish Albania’s long-dormant relations 
with most of the outside world. Deputy 
Prime Minister Manush Myftiu told last 
week's legislative session, for example, that 
the government wants to join the 35-nation 
Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe. Before it could have done that, 
however, it had to endorse some of CSCE’s 
basic human-rights requirements, includ- 
ing freedom of travel and other civil rights 
guarantees. Even the United Nations is 
looking anew at Albania: Secretary-Gener- 
al Javier Pérez de Cuellar made his first 
visit to Tirana last week. In Washington a 
State Department spokeswoman has de- 
clared optimistically that “the door is open 
to the resumption of diplomatic relations” 
between the U.S. and Albania. Though the 
process has only begun, it seems clear that 
last year’s political tremors accomplished 
what decades of isolation failed to do: con- 
vince Tirana that it is time to come in from 
the cold. —By Sally B. Donnelly. 
Reported by Cathy Booth/Rome 
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ROMANIA 


In the midst of a bitter campaign struggle, Front leader lon Iliescu greets throngs in Craiova 
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Two Cheers for the Front Runner 


Though Iliescu leads in the polls, many voters doubt he will bring | 


Western-style democracy to a tempestuous political scene 


By JOHN BORRELL FLORESTI 


Aine unshaded bulb hang- 
ing from the ceiling provides the 
only light in Floresti’s dark and musty 
| village hall. The first half a dozen 
rows are occupied by about 40 farm 
workers who are listening to a candi- 
date from Romania’s National Peas- 
ant Party promise the return of all ag- 
ricultural land that was confiscated by 
the Communists after World War II. 
“We are running for office to 
eliminate the effects of the dictator- 
ship,” the candidate explains. “The 
land must be given back to you.” It is 
the first time since 1946 that anyone 
has campaigned for public office in 
Floresti (pop. 2,000), 340 km north- 
west of Bucharest, where most of the vil- 
lagers are employed on a nearby state- 
owned farming cooperative. But with 
multiparty elections scheduled for this 
Sunday and more than 80 political parties 
in the race, the farm workers are curious 
about both the process and the promises. 
“So who is going to give us our land 
back, and when?” shouts a burly farm 
worker. Before anyone can answer, a thin 
man with a red face rises to denounce Ion 
Ratiu, the Peasant Party leader and one of 
three presidential candidates. “He’s a capi- 
talist who ought to go back to the West,” 
the man blusters. Retorts another angrily: 
“Provocateur, who sent you? If you don’t 
like it here, get out before we throw you 
out!” By now, half the audience is on its 
feet, and only restraining arms prevent 
protagonists from coming to blows. 
The meeting ends in disarray less than 


| 
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30 minutes after it started. “It’s shameful,” 
says Marian Victor of the Peasant Party. 
“There were only a few of us present, and 
we couldn’t even communicate.” The same 
could be said of all Romania as it prepares 
to go to the polls in the first multiparty 
elections in more than four decades. Presi- 
dential candidates representing parties op- 
posed to the ruling National Salvation 
Front have been shouted down, pelted 
with eggs and physically threatened. 

Much of the bitterness of the campaign 
stems from questions surrounding the legiti- 
macy of the Salvation Front government and 
its right to contest the elections. Formed in 
the aftermath of the overthrow of dictator 
Nicolae Ceausescu last December, the Front 
is dominated by former Communists. These 
include Ion Iliescu, the country’s interim 
leader and front runner in the presidential 
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Asupporter encourages Peasant Party candidate lon Ratiu 


race, who was Ceausescu’s heir apparent in 





1970 before falling out with the dictator. 

The Front said initially that it would 
not contest the election but quickly re- 
versed that decision, angering those who 
had seen it as a transitional body. Last 
month in Timisoara, where the revolution 
that led to Ceausescu’s ouster and execu- 
tion began on Dec. 17, the Front’s oppo- 
nents called for a ban on former Commu- 
nists contesting elections for ten years. 
Protests against the Front have been 
staged in other cities, including Bucharest, 
where thousands gather daily to denounce 
Iliescu and other former Communists. 

The Bucharest sit-in has blocked traffic 
in one of the capital’s main thoroughfares 
and led Iliescu to denounce the protesters 
as “vagabonds,” a description for which he 
later apologized. Throughout the country, 
protesters took to wearing lapel badges in- 


| scribed | AM A VAGABOND and renewed 


their demands for Iliescu to step aside. 

He has refused to meet any of those de- 
mands. Backed by opinion polls that show 
both the Front and himself ahead in the 
parliamentary and presidential elections, 
Iliescu has gone on the stump, drawing 
large crowds in provincial cities. “Iliescu, 

Iliescu,” they chant when he raises 
§ his arms triumphantly and smiles. He 
é offers little in the way of concrete 
* proposals, talking vaguely of capital- 

ism with a human face and of his 

commitment to pluralism. 

The Front’s published program re- 
sembles that of its main opponents, the 
Peasant Party, the National Liberal 
Party and the Social Democratic Party. 
All are in favor of a market economy 
and pluralism, while differing mainly 
on the pace and scope of reforms. “We 
would break with the past more quickly 
than the Front,” says Mircea Vaida, a 
top official of the Liberal Party in Cluj. 
Agrees the Front’s Badau Wittenber- 
gen: “We want reforms but with prop- 
er guarantees against unemployment. 
It is not possible for us simply to copy 

Western ways.” 

Such caveats, opponents claim, bolster 
the contention that the Front is a neo- 
Communist Party anxious to retain much 
of the old order. “Iliescu is just like Gorba- 
chev,” charges Iuleu Boila of the Peasant 
Party. “He is interested in perestroika rath- 
er than real change.” 

Nonetheless, with the resources of the 
state behind it and with a large following of 
peasants and workers, the National Salva- 
tion Front seems increasingly confident of 
a sweeping victory in this weekend's elec- 
tions. Not even the opposition parties seri- 
ously deny that likelihood, although they 
have hopes that Iliescu will be forced into a 
runoff for the presidency by failing to win 
more than 50% of the vote in the first 
round. It seems a faint hope—perhaps as 
faint as the long-term prospects for West- 
ern-style democracy in Romania. # 




































gasoline formula for use in urban areas where 

about one-third of American motorists live. 
Motorists will have to buy “Government Gas.” They 
will have no choice. Yet, no testing has been done to 
show “Government Gas” is less polluting, more effi- 
cient or affordable. 

According to the Environmental Protection Agency, 
“Ozone [smog] continues to be the most pervasive 
ambient air pollution problem in the U.S.” California’s 
Sierra Research, Inc., a leading environmental analy- 
sis firm, says the “Government Gas” formula will in- 


P oliticians in Washington are writing a specific 


crease emissions of hydrocarbons and nitrogen oxides — 


the two principal ingredients of smog — and “this 
would be expected to lead to increases in ambient 
ozone levels.” Politicians would “solve” the nitrogen 
oxides problem by simply stating no increase would 
be allowed — even though such an edict defies science! 


) American Petroleum Institute 


$o Why Let Politicians Write The Chemical Formula for Gasoline? 


1220 L Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20005 


It Won't Cure The Smog Problem. 
It Will Cost You More. 


It Will Cut Auto Efficiency. 


All of us want cleaner air. Automakers and oil com- 
panies are running thousands of tests on cars with 
25 different fuels in search of the best clean-burning 
gasoline. Answers are just months away. 

But politicians are rushing to impose a single for- 
mula designed to dramatically increase the use of 
ethanol. Sierra Research says motorists will be “pay- 
ing more for dirtier air.” The last thing taxpayers need 
is a political formula that benefits the ethanol lobby 
with a billion dollar a year subsidy. 

We want to make the air cleaner. We believe 
Congress should set a tough, mandatory pollution 
reduction goal and then let scientists make fuels 
that will meet the goal at the least possible cost to 
consumers. 

If you agree, please ask your U.S. Representative 
to reject “Government Gas” amendments to the Clean 
Air Act. 


(202) 682-8000 
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Nationalism’s Silver Lining 








A Soviet Communist Party analyst reflects candidly on his country’s problems 





By IGOR MALASHENKO 


hat is the future of the Soviet Union? Does it have one? 
And if so, will the U.S.S.R. be able to preserve its integ- 
rity and stability? 

At the beginning of the 20th century, when traditional em- 
pires began to crumble, it seemed that Russia would follow 
suit. But then, by iron, blood and ideology, the Russian Revo- 
lution welded the state together just when it was on the verge 
of disintegration. The result was what might be called a revo- 
lutionary empire. 

Seventy-three years later, the revolutionary legacy is fad- 
ing. The current transition from totalitarianism to democracy 
has created a dilemma. On the one hand, only democratiza- 
tion can provide the basis for humane, modern political life. 
On the other hand, democracy by itself cannot keep a multi- 
national federation to- 
gether. Quite the contrary: 
partly because of democ- 
ratization, centrifugal 
forces are gathering mo- 
mentum. As the attempts 
to democratize post-Tito 
Yugoslavia have shown, a 
more powerful antidote is 
needed to fight the virus of 
nationalism. 

The most ominous fea- 
ture of the Soviet land- 
scape is the economic 
crisis. Virtually every re- 
public and region of the 
country is dissatisfied with 
its piece of the economic 
pic, so cach tries to protect 
its own interests any way it 
can. As long as the econo- 
my was growing—and as 
long as the old political institutions suppressed any hint of na- 
tionalism or regionalism—the system remained intact. But 
now the economy is in decline. That fact, combined with de- 
mocratization, has doomed central planning and exacerbated 
the centrifugal trends that threaten to tear the country apart. 

While the economy today is part of the problem in the 
U.S.S.R., it could be part of the solution tomorrow. Economic 
reform and the emergence of market mechanisms may yet 
help stimulate the economic and political integration of the 
various parts of the country. 

That is the hope. However, it is by no means a certainty. The 
prospects for economic recovery are bleak. Moreover, even if 
reform does succeed, it may not outweigh the divisive forces 
that are now so evident. Politics, after all, is not just a rational 
accounting of assets and liabilities. All too often, the national 
aspirations that drive politics take on a wholly irrational charac- 
ter. Even if the central government applies massive and benign 
economic leverage by offering all sorts of inducements to the 
republics to stay, it may not deter them from trying to secede. 











Igor Malashenko, 35, is a senior foreign policy analyst for the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party. This article 
represents his personal views. 





Shifting symbols: workers hanging a poster of Lenin in Moscow 


The best hope for our future depends on rescuing the best 
of our past—and on jettisoning the worst. As an imperial pow- 
er, Russia consolidated under its rule an enormous expanse of 
territory. Many corners of the empire were conquered in 
bloody wars. But Russia was also an ethnically and culturally 
unique country spanning Europe and Asia. It was not only an 
expansionist power but also a source of security to many small, 
isolated, exotic peoples and ethnic groups who would other- 
wise have been at the mercy of hostile neighbors. 

Attempts by the Czars to Russify the non-Russian popu- 
lations always met with resistance. There was never any real 
danger to the preservation of different national identities. 
That is why the system was acceptable to most ethnic 
groups in the past and why Moscow was reasonably success- 
ful in containing nationalism. Only when Russia engaged in 
outright imperialism did it get into serious trouble—notably 
during the cold war, 
when expansionism, pri- 
marily in Eastern Eu- 
rope, threatened the via- 
bility of the country. 

By deporting whole 
peoples and destroying 
their cultures, Stalin 
greatly damaged the eth- 
nic and cultural diversity 
that had always been an 
important part of Russia’s 
strength. The state tried 
to replace ethnic and cul- 
tural differences with a 
deadening homogeneity. 
The very name of the 
country, the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, 
carries no hint of ethnic or 
geographic reality. 

If that damage cannot 
be repaired, we should be prepared for nationalistic chaos 
in the middle of Eurasia. The results could make the most 
feared consequences of German unification seem tame by 
comparison. 

Does this mean that a centuries-old great power will 
inevitably be destroyed by the demons of nationalism? The 
answer is no. There is not only a grave danger but also a 
glimpse of hope in the revival of nationalism and regionalism 
in the Soviet Union. There is a double challenge: economic 
reform must restore the republics’ incentive to stay in the 
U.S.S.R., while democratization and decentralization reas- 
sure their populations that their cultures will be respected 
and preserved. 

The process will be long and painful. There will probably 
be explosions of violence that may shatter the imperial super- 
structure. Those parts of the empire that were never integrat- 
ed into Russia and that are now gravitating toward the West or 
to the Muslim world may eventually leave. But the rest of the 
country will not suffer a mortal blow as a result. In fact, quite 
the contrary: the revival of a Russia shorn of the least compati- 
ble remnants of its imperial legacy may encourage the devel- 
opment of a new federation whose diversity is, once again, a 
source of strength rather than weakness. a 
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Kicking and 
Screaming 


Students charge that Roh’s 
goal is to accumulate power 


s the newly formed ruling party of 

South Korea met to celebrate its 
merger last week, a referendum of sorts 
broke out in the streets, About 70,000 pro- 
testers, mostly students, took control of 
downtown Seoul and 16 provincial cities. 
They battled police, injuring 335 of them, 
and fire bombed party offices and the U.S. 
Information Service headquarters in the 
capital. More than 1,800 rioters were ar- 
rested, but only 55 were formally charged. 

In spite of the optimism with which the 
formation of the Democratic Liberal Party 
was welcomed four months ago, its for- 
tunes are already going downhill. At the 
national elections in 1987, President Roh 
Tae Woo received only 36% of the vote, 
and his party was stymied for two years by 
an opposition-controlled national assem- 
bly. So when two of the three rival parties 
joined Roh’s group to form the D.L.P., 
which now holds 218 of the 299 parliamen- 
tary seats, it looked as if Roh’s promised 
“democratization” program of liberal re- 
forms would be pushed ahead. Opinion 
polls showed an approval rating of 60% for 
the new coalition, 

By last week, under the weight of col- 
lapsing hopes and a faltering economy, 
public approval of the p.L.p. had dropped 
to 14%. The new political alignment had 


not cleared the legislative logjam. It 





Sincerely, 
Manuel 


Writing from Miami, Noriega 
stirs up trouble back home 


Ss tuck in a subterranean Miami jail cell 
and facing charges that could keep 
him imprisoned for life, Manuel Antonio 
Noriega would seem to be a beaten man. 
So much for appearances. According to 
federal law-enforcement officials, Nor- 
iega is fomenting trouble by penning po- 
litical directives and having them faxed to 
his followers back home. 

Although the former ruler is legally 
entitled to communicate with the outside 
world, U.S. officials contend that he is in- 
timidating witnesses who may be called to 
testify against him and is urging followers 
to harass the U.S.-backed government of 
President Guillermo Endara. “He's say- 


seemed to many Koreans that their new 
leaders were more interested in squabbling 
over the division of personal power than in 
dealing with the urgent issues: an cconom- 
ic growth rate that fell 50% last year, a sud- 
den trade deficit, rising rents and wide- 
spread strikes. 

“The ruling party was engrossed in its 
internal strife,” said the daily Dong-A Ibo, 
and was ignoring domestic affairs. Roh 
admitted in a speech last week that his ad- 
ministration “has not been able to gain 
public confidence in the consistency of its 
policies.” 

Student leaders charge that Roh is 
planning to use his parliamentary control 
to postpone elections, scheduled for 1992, 
and prolong his rule. There is no evidence 
to support this so far, and among profes- 


ing such things as our case against him is 
weak and that he will return once he gets 
off,” says a Bush Administration official. 
“That scares an awful lot of people. He’s 
also running a faction of the opposition, 
and his objective is to 
provoke as much _instabil- 
ity as he can. Obviously, 
that’s something we find 
very disturbing.” 

The Endara government 
believes that Noriega may 
have gone beyond talk. Last 
month the three-year-old 
grandson of onetime Nori- 
ega crony Marcos Justines 
was kidnaped and killed. In 
charge of military finances 
for the Noriega regime, Justines is jailed 
in Panama City, charged with stealing $47 
million from the National Bank and $33 
million from safe-deposit boxes on Dec. 
20, the day the U.S. invaded Panama. 
There have been unconfirmed reports 
that he has agreed to testify against his 
former boss. Late last month Panamanian 
1990 
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Police wade into a sit-down protest in Seoul: the students want Roh to resign 





The former dictator 





sional politicians Roh is more often ac- 
cused of weak leadership. His nickname, 
“Water,” reflects the view that he is a bit 
slippery and hard to pin down 

This week marks the tenth anniversary 
of the uprising in Kwangju, where police 
killed 200 antigovernment demonstra- 
tors. Despite elaborate security measures, 
renewed demonstrations in Seoul and 
Kwangju are likely. Most South Koreans 
are more interested in solving the coun- 
try’s economic ills than in joining the stu- 
dents in the streets. But Roh must con- 
vince them that the government is serious 
about dealing with those problems. Oth- 
erwise social unrest could bring a crack- 
down on dissent and stall progress toward 
democratization. By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/Hong Kong 


authorities arrested two Noriega loyalists 
suspected of having planned the kidnap- 
ing. Says a Justice Department investiga- 


tor: “This is bound to have a chilling 
effect on those thinking of cooperating 
with us.” 


Though Noriega lawyer 
Steve Kollin confirmed that 
his client has had many mes 
sages faxed to Panama, he 
denicd that any of them were 
even vaguely threatening and 
dismissed the allegations as 
“the figment of somecone’s 
imagination."’ Meanwhile, 
Lehder Rivas, the 
once powerful Colombian 
drug lord who is now in a 
U.S. federal prison in Marion, IIl., awaiting 
appeal on his life sentence for drug 
charges, has written to Noriega. He advised 
his fellow prisoner to confess all and save 
himself the trouble and expense of a trial. 
That's advice Noricga is likely to ignore as 
long as he is able to continue vexing his 
By Ricardo Chavira/Washington 
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Carlos 


enemies. 











February 24,1990 
‘Americans just dont 
understand the 


quality of our cars... 
And thats 


gonna change? 








March 29,1990 


Chrysler Imperial 
has the highest = 
rating of any car 
built in America. 


1990 EARLY BUYER STUDY, FROM C.A.R. ING 





In its very first year of production, the new Chrysler Imperial has already shown 


America what Chrysler is achieving in quality. In an independent buyer perception 
survey by Consumer Attitude Research, Imperial had the highest rating of any car 
built in America. In fact, it was highest in 13 of 16 quality categories. In the 
Overall Opinion ranking, Imperial had the highest percentage of mor 


satisfied Customers. dv 
Imperial: The highest quality A antage : Chrys! CT. “ 


rating of any car built in America. CHRYSLER i DODGE - DODGE TRUCKS - JEEP, EAGLE 
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Tehran's hate show, 1987 


Clearing the 
Underbrush 


After eight years of haggling, 
Iranian and American negotia- 
tors have tentatively agreed to 
settle some of the financial 
claims dating from the over- 
throw of the Shah’s govern- 
ment. The package covers 2,370 
small claims by U.S. citizens 
and companies for private 
property seized in Iran, and 108 
by Iranians for undelivered 
goods. 

The obvious question about 
the deal was whether it had any 
connection with the release of 
two American hostages in Leb- 
anon last month or the prospect 
of future releases. Washington 
and Tehran both said no, and it 
seems the U.S. will receive far 
more in payments—$105 mil- 
lion, vs. only about $400,000 for 
Tehran. Some $3.5 billion in 
Iranian assets remain frozen. 

Indirectly, of course, Tehran 
gets a boost. Settlements of this 
sort will help President Ali Ak- 
bar Hashemi Rafsanjani ease his 
country back into the trade and 
economic relationships it so 
badly needs with the rest of the 
world. And if he cares to regard 
it as evidence that a conciliatory 
approach to the U.S. pays off, all 
the better. = 
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Happy Birthday 
ToMe... 


When you're fiftysomething, 
you're entitled to a little extrav- 
agance. But few birthday par- 
ties could match the spectacle 
staged by Iraqi President Sad- 
dam Hussein for his 53rd last 
month, Saddam invited Cabinet 
members, prominent govern- 
ment officials and diplomats to 
his home village of Tikrit for 
lavish festivities that included a 
two-hour parade and banners 
proclaiming YOUR CANDLES, 
SADDAM, ARE THE TORCHES 
FOR ALL THE ARABS. 

At the climax of the parade, 
the residents of Tikrit wheeled 
out a simple cabin, and people 
dressed in the robes of ancient 
Babylon and Assyria prostrated 
themselves before it. When the 
cabin split open to reveal a 
palm tree from which 53 white 
doves were released, Saddam 
appeared to a wave of applause. 

The President and 
watched the remainder of the 
show, including a tableau 
Moses redux?—of a baby Sad- 
dam rocking in a cradle in the 
marshes. Remarked a Western 
diplomat: “Even to veteran 
Saddam watchers, this specta- 
cle reached new heights.” 2 


sat 





The honoree: Saddam 





A Soviet soldier warily eyes Lithuanians at a parade last week 


Brickbats from 
The Baltics 


As Moscow celebrated the 
1945 victory over Nazi Germa- 
ny last week, Defense Minister 
Dmitri Yazov insisted that the 
Baltic states had been “liber- 
ated” by the Red Army, not 
occupied, as the secessionists 
contend. “We were met with 
flowers,” said Yazov. But So- 
viet officials were the targets, 
of brickbats rather than bou- 
quets in the three Baltic capi- 
tals, which jointly announced 
an agreement for the direct 
trading of their agricultural 
products among themselves, 
cutting out Soviet ministries. 

ESTONIA. Parliament voted 
to restore a paragraph to its 
constitution that declares the 
country is “an independent re- 
public,” and to drop “Soviet 
Socialist” from its name. The 
prewar tricolor national flag 
was hoisted over the parlia- 
ment building, replacing the 
red flag. 


CHINA 


It’s Allin 
The Timing 


A few wecks before Congress is 
scheduled to debate renewal of 
China’s most-favored-nation 
status, Beijing last week an- 
nounced the release of 211 dis- 
sidents, jailed since last June’s 
crackdown in Tiananmen 
Square. Congressional leaders, 
however, said they were unlike- 


ly to be swayed by the move. 
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LATVIA. After parliament 
announced that a_ transition 
period leading to indepen- 
dence had begun, Soviet tanks 
and armored vehicles rolled 
through Riga. Ivars Godmanis 
of the Popular Front was 
elected Prime Minister, and 
panic buying emptied stores of 
sausages and soap. 

LITHUANIA. The Council of 
Ministers slashed milk and 
meat supplies to the Soviet 
Union by 10% as a retaliatory 


move 
nomic sanctions. oe 


against Moscow's eco- 
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Latvians defy a Soviet symbol 


Senator Richard Lugar warned 
that there was “very consider- 
able sentiment” to deny China 
the MEN status it has held since 
1980. The impact of the prison- 
er release was also diluted by al- 
legations from Xu Lin, a Chi- 
nese embassy official who 
defected two weeks ago. Ac- 
cording to Xu, Beijing has been 
systematically harassing its ex- 
patriate students, warning them 
of jeopardy to their families and 
careers if they participate in 
antigovernment activities. o 





Fire up Memorial Day. 








On Sale May 20 through 
May 26, 1990, at USA Kmart stores 


The quality you need, the price you want. 


4497 


Meco Swinger |! 
Smoker Grill 
with backyard 
banquet-size 
350-sq.-in. cook- 
ing surface. Has 
tilt-away hood 
and elevated fire 
grate. 


16.96 


Coleman” Poly- 
Lite® 48 Cooler 
with rustproof, 
leak-proof drain. 
Holds 2-liter bot- 
tles upright. Easy 
to lift. 


97¢ 


Royal Oak Tru- 
Burn® Charcoal 
Lighter gets 
things glowing 
fast. Full 32-02. 
supply. 


et 


Royal Oak Tru- 
Burn® Charcoal 
Briquets. Fast 
starting and 
long burning. 
20-lb. bag. 


Make it a picnic. 








4a 18 your 
Py choice 
Hefty™ Foam 
Plates by Mobil 
come in fresh 
choice of colors— 
40 ct. White flat 
and compart- 
ment plates in 
50 ct., and 
20 ct. foam 
trays. 


9.96 


Rubbermaid" 
32-Gal. Trash 
Container with 
6-year warranty. 
Will not rust or 
dent. Tough heavy- 
wall construction 
stands up under 
sub-zero tem- 
peratures and 
super-hot steam 
cleaning. 


3.88 ccc: 


Ortho Kleenup 
kills weeds and 
grasses on patios 
and walkways. 
Weed-B-Gone kills 
broadleaf and vin- 
ing weeds on lawn 
areas. 24 oz. Not 
~ available in RI 
OrntHo or SC. 
KLEENUP 

















378.00 


Almet/Lawnlite 
Patio Set with 
Umbrella. 30" x 
60" smoke glass 
table and four 
sturdy aluminum 
chairs with Som- 
erset pastel 
cushions. No rust, 
easy Care and 
easy to assem- 
ble. Umbrella 
stand extra. 


Stnbeam 








Grass & Weed Kille 


WEED-B-GON 
Weed Killet 





The quality you need, the price you want. 


KODACOLOR 


737 ‘Goid 160 


Kodak 3-pack 
color print film 
for all 35MM 
cameras—GA 
135/24 ISO 100. 
GB 135/24 ISO 
200 at 8.37 and 
GC 135/24 ISO 
400 at 9.37. 











— 
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34.96 


Gemini Mac-10 
Multi-Access 
Remote Control 
operates wire- 
lessly by infrared 
signals on TV, 
VCR and cable 
equipment. 


1.37: 
247 


Duracell® Batter- 
ies with the new 
Copper Top™ 
Tester built right 
in the package. 
Tells you when 
your old batteries 
are weak. AAA, 
C&D 2-Pk., 

AA 4-Pk. 





189.00 


Emerson 13" 
Color TV with 
quick-start pic- 
ture tube. Has 
110 channel fre 
quencies, 17-key 
remote control, 
auto fine-tune 
and shutoff. 
Model TV-ECR 
1350. 


21700 


Scott VCR with 
110 channel fre 
quencies. Simple 
to program; has 
many advanced 
features. Model 
VCR-SVR122. 








Or take off. 


29.97: 
59.97 


American Tour- 
ister luggage. 
Soft-side: Tote— 
29.97. Pullmans— 
25"—44.97; 
27"—49.97. 
Hard-side: Over- 
nighter—39.97 
Pullmans—27"— 
54.97; 30"— 
59.97. 6600 and 
7700 Series. 


69.00 


Murray Spectra 
26" 10-Speed 
Men's or Ladies’ 
Bikes have light- 
weight frames, 
unassembled. 





6.00 


T Shirts and Tank 
Tops featuring 
Simpson Family 
characters. In 
assorted colors 
and prints. 50/50 
cotton-polyester. 
S,M,L,XL. 








The quality you need, the price you want. 


6.97 


Glidden Spred 
Wall latex flat wall 
paint goes on 
easily, dries in % 
hour, washable. 
Many decorator 
colors. 


1.97 


Krylon Spray 
Paints in the 
newest pastels 
plus many more 
shades. Coat 
smoothly, and dry 
in minutes. 


o.97 


Thompson's” 
Water Seal helps 
prevent moisture 
damage to wood, 
concrete, brick, 
stucco, masonry. 
1 gal. 


10.97 


Thompson's" 
Wood Protector 
preserves, water- 
proofs, protects 
from sun dam- 
age. Easy soap 
and water clean- 
up. 1 gal. 





Put on some shades. 








1.9 Tecen 


United Coating 
Porch and Floor 
Enamel for 
masonry, con- 
crete or wood. 
Low-sheen colors. 
1 gal. 

8-Way Clear Stain 
protects wood's 
natural beauty, 
retards rot and 
mildew, repels 
water. 1 gal. 


64.00 


Wagner Power 
Roller® Plus for 
walls, floors, ceil- 
ings and trim. 
Feeds paint auto 
matically with fin 
gertip control. No 
compressor. 


74.00 


Wagner Heavy 
Duty Sprayer with 
5-ft. suction tube 
for paint can. 
Sprays up to 1 gal. 
latex in 20 min. 
Adjustable con- 
trol. Model 220. 

































Power Roller’ Plus 


The quality you need, the price you want. 
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RUST-OLEUM* 
Stops Rust® Spray 
Paint gives maxi- 
mum rust preven- 
tion, outstanding 
color and gloss 

| retention. Excep- 
tional coverage 
in many colors. 


4.97 


RUST-OLEUM® 
Woodsaver™ con- 
tains Teflon® for 
moisture-resistant 
coating. Pre- 
serves wood with 
a beautiful, long- 
lasting paint fin- 
ish. 1 qt. 













9.67 


Dutch Boy Fresh 
Look Flat Interior 
Paint covers easily 
in one coat. 10- 
year warranty. No 
charge for custom 
tinting in 600 
color choices. 

1 gal. 


27.00 


Black & Decker 
Cordless Screw- 
driver works any- 
where. Recharges 
quickly. Model 
9038. 











367.00 


Coleman Power 
mate Generator. 
5-hp Briggs & 
Stratton engine 
produces 2250 
to 2800 watts. 
Portable. Model 
PM 54-2000. 


467.00 


Coleman Power. 

mate Generator. 

8-hp Briggs & 

Stratton engine | 


































produces 4000 
to 5000 watts. 
Ideal for construc 
tion, farm and 
home. Model PM 
54-4000. 


OMNIFILTER 
U24 House 
System™ gives you 
filtered water at 
every tap. Com 
plete with brass 
fittings and 
chemical/taste 

cartridge. Easy 
do-it-yourself 

installation. 
TO1-S Odor/taste 
cartridge—2.97. 
RS1-S Rust/sedi 
ment cartridge 
1.68. 


The quality you need, the price you want. 





Wash, wax and relax. 


3.97 


Simple Green is 
the great all 
purpose cleaner/ 
degreaser for 
wheels, tires, 
plastic, aluminum, 
vinyl, carpeting, 
almost everything. 
24 072. 


3.27 


Turtle Wax Hard 
Shell Wax Kit 

with applicator is 
the great car- 
finish renewer— 
cleans and leaves 
a hard-shell finish. 
14 oz. paste. 











139.00 


GE Stereo has 
dual cassette 
deck, high-speed 
dubbing, and 
2-way bookshelf 
speakers. Model 
11-1000. 


22700 


GE 13" Color TV 
with remote con- 
trol. Has on- 
screen prompts 
and displays time 
and channel. 
Sleep timer and 
electronic tuning. 
Model 13GP430. 


te Siang Place 


The quality you need, the price you want. 








| raise millions for contra supplies. 





BORN. To Ivan Lendl, 30, the world’s top- 


Milestones —— 


ranked professional tennis player, and 
Samantha Frankel Lendl, 22: their first child, 
a daughter; in Greenwich, Conn. Name: 
Marika Lee Lendl. Weight: 8 Ibs. 3 oz. 


BORN. To Caroline Kennedy Schlossberg, 
32, lawyer, and Edwin Schlossberg, 44, au- 
thor and designer of museum exhibits: 
their second child, second daughter; in 
New York City. Name: Tatiana Celia Ken- 
nedy Schlossberg. Weight: 7 Ibs. 10 02. 


BORN. To Amy Irving, 36, actress (Crossing 
Delancey), and Brazilian film director 
Bruno Barreto, 35 (Dona Flor and Her Two 
Husbands): their first child, a son; in Santa 
Monica, Calif. Name: Gabriel Davis Bar- 
reto. Weight: 9 Ibs. 2 02. 





INDICTED. Marion S. Barry Jr., 54, mayor of | 
Washington; on six counts of misdemeanor 
drug offenses (cocaine possession, conspir- 
acy to possess cocaine), less than four 
weeks before he is to go on trial on eight 
counts (including three felony charges of | 
lying) handed up after his arrest in January | 
in an FBI sting operation; by a federal 
grand jury in Washington. Despite his legal 
problems and treatment for alcoholism 
and prescription-drug addiction, he has 
been acting as though he will run for a 
fourth term; a felony conviction would 
make him ineligible to hold the office. 


DIED. Carl R. (“Spitz”) Channell, 44, the 
first person to plead guilty in the Iran-con- 
tra scandal; of injuries suffered on March 
15 when he was hit by a car; in Washington, 
Public relations man Channell admitted in 
1987 to conspiring to defraud the Govern- 
ment by using a tax-exempt foundation to 


DIED. Walker Percy, 73, pre-eminent 
Southern novelist and essayist whose first 
published novel, The Moviegoer, won a Na- 
tional Book Award for fiction for 1961; of 
cancer; in Covington, La. His six novels, 
among them Love in the Ruins and Lance- 
lot, dramatized his chosen theme, “the 
dislocation of man in the modern age.” 
Alabama-born, Percy forsook his medical 
training and Protestantism and turned to 
writing and Roman Catholicism. He spun 
his existential view of humans into muscu- 
lar and compelling stories that place him in 
the Southern pantheon of writers including 
William Faulkner, Thomas Wolfe and Eu- 
dora Welty. 





DIED. Pauline Frederick, 84, a pioneer fe- 
male star in broadcasting; in Lake Forest, 
Ill. Known for her brisk, cogent analysis of 
world events, she served from 1953 to 1974 
as NBC’s U.N. correspondent. In 1976 she 
was the first woman journalist to moderate 
a presidential debate. 








“Sondheim is the most important force 


in the American musical theater” 
— Leonard Bernstein 





his magnificent 
set is like no 
other collection of 
Stephen Sondheim’s 
music. Created speci- 
fically for the re- 
cording medium and recorded in state-of-the-art digital 
sound, it is both comprehensive and astonishingly new. Dig- 
ital Audio calls it “a wondrous new retrospective of Sond- 
heim’s career [that] accomplishes everything that a 
retrospective should.” 

Its range is unequaled—30 selections, including material 
from the little-known The Frogs and Evening Primrose as well 
as every Broadway show for which he wrote both music and 
lyrics (through Sunday in the Park with George). Along with 
eye-opening new versions of his best-loved songs, it features 
the first vocal recording of his song “Goodbye For Now” (per- 
formed as an instrumental in the film Reds) and an extraor- 
dinary 27-minute Suite of Dances from Pacific Overtures, 
recomposed by Sondheim specifically for this recording and 
performed by a 40-piece orchestra led by Paul Gemignani. 

“This anthology has been created from scratch, and so have 
many of the orchestral treatments,” says Sondheim, who him- 
self helped choose the selections and attended every record- 
ing session. “That's what makes it exciting.” 

Now hear Sondheim as you've never heard him before 
—available exclusively by mail on either CDs or cassettes. 
CONTENTS The Worst Pies in London «A Little Priest * Liaisons + Any- 
one Can Whistle + I Do Like You * Me and My Town « Take Me to the 
World * Honey « Finishing the Hat + Johanna + The God-Why-Don't-You- 
Love-Me Blues * Losing My Mind + Theme from Stavisky * Too Many 
Mornings « Everybody Says Don't * Not While I'm Around « With So Little 
to Be Sure Of + Suite of Dances from Pacific Overtures + Send in 
the Clowns + Old Friends/Like It Was * You Must Meet My Wife « 
Sorry-Grateful * The Glamorous Life (The Letter Song) + Fear No 
More * Comedy Tonight « In Buddy's Eyes * Goodbye for Now + The Little 
Things You Do Together + Good Thing Going « It's a Hit 

Digitally recorded, DDD 


ORDERING INFORMATION 





Two compact discs (#11-7517) $25.95 
Two cassettes (#91-7516) $22.95 


To order by phone (credit-card orders only) call: 
1-800-233-1066, 


Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 5 pm., Eastern Time. 


To order by mail, send your check, money order or major credit- 
card information with your signature to Book-of-the-Month Rec- 
ords, Camp Hill, PA 17012. Please include the item number(s) of 
the recordings you want, plus a shipping and handling charge of 
$1.75 for the first set and 60¢ for each additional set, and sales 
tax if you live in NY or PA. 
Also, indicate the code 
number found in the lower 
right-hand corner of this ad 
on your order. 
RC-773-0-1/9-50 
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As the 1960s drew on, Andrei Sakharov inched toward a 
break with the regime he had served so ably as the master 
builder of its thermonuclear-weapons program. His convic- 
tions and the growing repression in the U.S.S.R. during the 
Brezhnev years moved him to identify ever more closely 
with dissent in his own country and abroad. In 1966 he 
took part in his first human rights demonstration, a one- 
minute silent protest in Pushkin Square. In 1967 he wrote a 
letter to Communist Party leader Leonid Brezhnev defend- 
ing imprisoned dissidents. That prompted an angry reaction 
from Efim Slavsky, head of the Ministry of Medium Ma- 
chine Building, which supervised the Soviet nuclear pro- 
gram. “Sakharov is a good scientist,” said Slavsky. “But as 
a politician he’s muddleheaded, and we'll be taking mea- 
sures.” Those included a pay cut of nearly 50% and a de- 
motion at the Installation, the secret “atomic city” east of 
Moscow, where he was then working on the peaceful uses 
of nuclear explosions. But in the following year, 1968, Sa- 
kharov definitively broke with the Soviet system, and far 
harsher measures were soon to come. 





By ANDREI SAKHAROV 





y the beginning of 1968, I felt a growing compul- 

sion to speak out on the fundamental issues of 

our age. I was influenced by my life experience 

and a feeling of personal responsibility, rein- 
forced by the part I'd played in the development of the hy- 
drogen bomb, the special knowledge I'd gained about ther- 
monuclear warfare, my bitter struggle to ban nuclear 
testing and my familiarity with the Soviet system. I hoped 
that such notions as an open society, convergence of the 
capitalist and communist systems, and world government 
might ease the tragic crisis of our age. In 1968 I took my de- 
cisive step by publishing Reflections on Progress, Peaceful 
Coexistence, and Intellectual Freedom. 

My work on Reflections happened to coincide with the 
Prague Spring. What so many of us in the socialist coun- 
tries had been dreaming of finally seemed to be coming to 
pass in Czechoslovakia: democracy, including freedom of 
expression and abolition of censorship; reform of the eco- 
nomic and social systems; curbs on the security forces; and 
full disclosure of the crimes of the Stalin era (the 
“Gottwald era” in Czechoslovakia). Even from afar, we 
were caught up in all the hopes of the catchwords “Prague 
Spring” and “socialism with a human face.” 

Events in the Soviet Union echoed those in Prague but 
on a much reduced scale. In the campaign for the dissi- 
dents Alexander Ginzburg, Yuri Galanskov and Vera 
Lashkova (who were tried in January 1968), more than 
1,000 signatures—an extraordinary number under Soviet 
conditions—were collected, mainly from the intelligentsia. 
A few years earlier, no one would have dreamed of publicly 
defending such “hostile elements.” That and other efforts 
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Years in Exile 


were a sort of Prague Spring in miniature. They frightened 
the KGB into taking tough countermeasures: firing, black- 
listing, public reprimand, expulsion from the party. After 
1968, when everyone understood the consequences, peo- 
ple refused to lend their names to such initiatives. 

To my shame, I must admit that the campaign simply 
passed me by, just as had the 1964 banishment of poet Jo- 
seph Brodsky from Leningrad and the 1965 arrests of the 
dissident writers Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuli Daniel. 

Around the end of January 1968, a friend suggested 
that I write an article on the role of the intelligentsia in to- 
day’s world. The idea appealed to me, and soon I was writ- 
ing at the Installation from 7 p.m. to midnight. My wife 
Klava was ambivalent: she knew full well the potential con- 
sequences for us and our three children, but she allowed 
me complete freedom of action. By this time her health was 
beginning to deteriorate. 

My essay laid a theoretical foundation for virtually the 
entire range of my future public activities. I wanted to alert 
readers to the grave perils threatening the human race— 
thermonuclear extinction, ecological catastrophe, famine, 
an uncontrolled population explosion, alienation and dog- 
matic distortion of our conception of reality. 

I argued for convergence, for a rapprochement of the 
socialist and capitalist systems that could eliminate or sub- 
stantially reduce these dangers. Economic, social and ideo- 
logical convergence should bring about a scientifically gov- 
erned, democratic, pluralistic society free of intolerance 
and dogmatism, a humanitarian society that would care for 
the earth and its future and would embody the positive fea- 
tures of both systems. 

I wrote about thermonuclear missiles—their enormous 
destructive power, their relatively low cost, the difficulty of 
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defending against them. I wrote about the crimes of Stalin- 
ism and the need to expose them fully and the vital impor- 
tance of freedom of opinion and democracy. I stressed the 
value of progress but warned that it must be scientifically 
managed and not left to chance. I outlined a program for 
mankind's future; my vision was somewhat Utopian, but I 
remain convinced that the exercise was worthwhile. 

Later on, life—and Lusia [Elena Bonner, his second 
wife]—would teach me to pay more attention to individual 
victims of injustice, and a further step followed: recogni- 
tion that human rights and an open society are fundamen- 
tal to international confidence, security and progress. 

I prefaced Reflections with an epigraph taken from 
Goethe’s Faust: 


Of freedom and of life he only is deserving 
Who every day must conquer them anew. 


The heroic romanticism of these lines echoes my own 
sense of life as both wonderful and tragic. Another aspect of 
the truth that complements Goethe’s metaphor is contained 
in these lines by the postwar poet Alexander Mezhirov, 


1 lie in a trench under fire. 
A man enters his home, from the cold. 


Mezhirov understands that heroic exploits are not ends 
in themselves but are worthwhile only insofar as they en- 
able other people to lead normal, peaceful lives. Not every- 
one need spend time in the trenches. The meaning of life is 
life itself: the daily routine that demands its own unobtru- 
sive heroism. Goethe's lines are often read as an impera- 





tive call to revolutionary struggle, but there is nothing pe- 
remptory or fanatical in them once they are stripped of 
their poetic imagery. Reflections rejected all extremes, the 
intransigence of revolutionaries and reactionaries alike. It 
called for compromise and for progress moderated by en- 
lightened conservatism and caution. Marx notwithstand- 
ing, evolution is a better “locomotive of history” than revo- 
lution: the “battle” I had in mind was nonviolent. 


“For God ’s Sake, Don’t Do That” 


I flew to Moscow on April 1, bringing a typed copy of 
the essay. Historian Roy Medvedev came to see me that 
evening, and I exchanged it for the final chapters of his 
book on Stalin. Medvedev showed my essay to friends 
(which I had given him permission to do), and he passed on 
their comments. After making a few changes, I gave the 
manuscript back to Medvedev. He was going to produce a 
dozen or more carbon copies. Some, he warned me, might 
end up abroad. I replied that I had taken that into account. 
(We were communicating in writing to foil eavesdroppers.) 

On May 18, I paid a call on Yuli Khariton, scientific di- 
rector of the Installation. I mentioned that I was writing an 
essay on war and peace, ecology and freedom of expres- 
sion. Khariton asked what I intended to do with it. “T'll give 
it to samizdat,” I answered, referring to the underground 
network that had sprung up for circulating dissident writ- 
ing. “For God’s sake, don’t do that,” he said. “It’s too late 
to stop it now,” I confessed. 
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Early in June I traveled with 
Khariton to the Installation in his 
personal railroad car. After supper 
Khariton said, “[KGB chief Yuri] An- 
dropov called me in. His agents have 
been finding copies of your essay all 
over the place—it’s circulating ille- 
gally, and it will cause a lot of harm if 
it gets abroad. Andropov asked me to 
talk to you. You ought to withdraw it 
from circulation.” 

“Why don’t you take a look at it?” 
I suggested. Khariton retired to his 
compartment to do so. 

“Well, what do you think?” I in- 
quired the next day. 

“It’s awful.” 

“The style?” 

Khariton grimaced. “No, not the 
style. It’s the content that’s awful!” 

“The contents reflect my beliefs. 
It’s too late to withdraw it.” 

In mid-June Andrei Amalrik, who wrote Will the Soviet 
Union Survive Until 1984? and as a result was imprisoned 
for five years for defaming the Soviet state, gave a copy of 
Reflections to a Dutch correspondent. On July 10, a few 
days after returning to the Installation and exactly seven 
years after my clash with Khrushchev over nuclear testing, 
I turned on the BBC or VOA and heard my name. The an- 
nouncer reported that on July 6 the Dutch newspaper Het 
Parool had published my article. 

The die was cast. That evening I had the most profound 
feeling of satisfaction. The following day I was due to fly to 
Moscow but stopped at my office at 9 a.m. and told Khari- 
ton, “My article’s been published abroad.” 

“T knew it would happen” was all Khariton could say. 
He looked crushed. Two hours later, I left for the airfield. I 
was never to set foot in my office again. 


A Dangerous Muddle 





Toward the end of July, Slavsky summoned me to the 
ministry. “Party secretaries have been calling from all over 
the country,” he said, “demanding firm measures to put a 
stop to counterrevolutionary propaganda in my ministry.” 
Of Reflections, he said, “It’s a dangerous muddle. You criti 
cize the leaders’ privileges—you've enjoyed the same privi- 
leges. Those who bear immense responsibilities, difficult 
burdens, deserve some advantages. It’s for the cause. 

“What you wrote about convergence is utopian non- 
sense. Capitalism can’t be made humane. Their social pro- 
grams and employee stock plans aren't steps toward social- 
ism. And there’s no trace of state capitalism in the U.S.S.R. 
We'll never give up the advantages of our system, and capi- 
talists aren’t interested in your convergence either. 

“Without a strong hand, we could never have rebuilt 
our economy after the war or broken the American atomic 
monopoly—you yourself helped do that. You have no mor- 
al right to judge our generation—Stalin’s generation—for 
its mistakes, for its brutality; you’re now enjoying the fruits 
of our labor and our sacrifices. 

“Convergence is a dream. We've got to be strong, 
stronger than the capitalists—then there'll be peace. If the 
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imperialists use nuclear weapons, we'll retaliate at once 
with everything we've got and destroy every target neces- 
sary to ensure victory.” 

So our response would be an immediate, all-out nucle- 
ar attack on enemy cities and industry as well as on military 
targets! Most alarming, Slavsky ignored the question of 
what, other than military force, might prevent war. I point- 
ed out that Reflections warned against exactly the kind of 
approach he was taking, in which life-and-death decisions 
are made by people who have usurped power (and privi- 
lege) without accepting the checks of free opinion and 
open debate. I raised the issue of Czechoslovakia: Was 
there any guarantee against Sovict intervention? Slavsky 
said that had been ruled out by the Central Committee, 
provided there was no overt counterrevolutionary vio- 
lence, as occurred in Hungary. 

A couple of weeks after this, Khariton told me that 
Slavsky opposed my return to the Installation. “You're to 
remain in Moscow for the time being,” he said. This was 
tantamount to being fired. 

On July 22 Reflections was published in the New York 
Times and later was widely reprinted. The International 
Publishers Association said that in 1968-69 more than 
18 million copies were published around the world, putting 
me in third place after Mao Zedong and Lenin and ahead 
of Georges Simenon and Agatha Christie. 

Reflections was well received by liberal intellectuals 
abroad. A kindred voice had reached them from behind 
the Iron Curtain—and from a member of a profession that 
in America was dominated by “hawks.” On the other hand, 
my criticism of Soviet society appealed to conservatives, 
and everyone seemed pleased by my comments on the en- 
vironment, my humanitarian concerns and my scenarios 
for the future. 

The essay was widely read in the U.S.S.R. as well— 
samizdat was flourishing—but many people were punished 
for circulating Reflections. A driver from Dushanbe who 
had mailed my essay to a friend was sentenced to three 
years in a labor camp for defaming the Soviet system. 

On Aug. 21 newspapers reported that Warsaw Pact 
troops had entered Czechoslovakia and were “fulfilling 
their international duty.” The invasion had begun. The 
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hopes inspired by the Prague Spring collapsed. And “real 
socialism” displayed its true colors, its stagnation, its in- 
ability to tolerate pluralistic or democratic tendencies, not 
just in the Soviet Union but even in neighboring countries. 
The abolition of censorship and free elections were regard- 
ed as too risky and contagious. 

The international repercussions of the invasion were 
enormous, For millions of former supporters, it destroyed 
their faith in the Soviet system and its potential for reform. 

On Aug. 25, to protest the invasion, seven activists sat 
for a minute near the spot in Red Square where prisoners 
had been executed in prerevolutionary Russia. Then KGB 
agents began beating them. All were arrested (they were 
quickly sent to labor camps, into exile or, in one case, to a 
prison psychiatric hospital). Minutes later, cars carrying 
Alexander Dubcek and other Czechoslovak leaders who 
had been brought to Moscow by force shot out of the 
Kremlin’s Spassky Gate and raced across Red Square. 


Acts of “Hooliganism” 


Sakharov’s wife Klava died in 1969 of stomach cancer. 
After a while he found himself working closely with Elena 
Bonner (“Lusia”), a vigorous human rights activist of Jewish 
and Armenian origin. “Since August 1971,” he writes, “Lusia 
and I have followed a common path.” In January 1972 they 
were married, and attending the ceremony were half a dozen 
KGB men in identical black suits. “I'd guess that they were 
demonstrating their disapproval,” notes Sakharov. Soon the 
authorities were stepping up the pressure on him and Bonner 
to cease speaking out. 


After the massacre of Israeli athletes at the 1972 Munich 
Olympics, I joined a silent protest in front of the Lebanese 
embassy in Moscow. Lusia was ill, but her son Alexei, her 
daughter Tanya and Tanya’s husband Efrem Yankelevich 
were with me. We were all carted to a drunk tank by the 
KGB. A month later, Tanya was expelled from Moscow Uni- 
versity. Lusia’s children had now become hostages to my 
public activity. Their access to education and jobs would be 
restricted or blocked. Threats of arrest, imprisonment, phys- 
ical violence and even murder became a genuine menace. 
Eventually, the children were forced to emigrate. 

On Oct. 26, 1973, the trial of Cronid Lubarsky, an astro- 
physicist charged with distributing the Chronicle of Human 
Events, the underground publication, began in Noginsk, a 
town near Moscow. A dozen of us tried to enter the court- 
room but were shoved back outside by a wedge of KGB agents. 
Arms were twisted; some people were trampled. Lusia 
marched up to the senior KGB officer and slapped his face. 

Two weeks later, Lusia was summoned before the Mos- 
cow party committee. Could she explain her acts of “hooli- 
ganism” in Noginsk? Such behavior, she was told, raised 
doubts about her continued membership in the party. The 
threat of expulsion was meant to intimidate her. Instead, 
Lusia placed her party card on the table, along with a state- 
ment she had prepared asking to be removed from the 
ranks of the party. It was an enormously effective stroke. 

“Why are you so hostile to the Soviet system?” a com- 
mittee member asked. “It’s given you everything.” 

“No one gave me anything. I fought in the war, nearly 
lost my sight; I worked night and day.” Lusia had broken 
with the party for good. 


Not long afterward, her son Alexei was rejected by 
Moscow University. He was an excellent student, winning a 
prize in the math Olympics and graduating first in his class. 
But during his junior year at a new school he refused to at- 
tend the standard “Lenin class” that led to automatic 
Komsomol [Communist Party youth organization] mem- 
bership. I urged him not to jeopardize his future for a mi- 
nor formality. Alexei answered, “Andrei Dmitrievich, you 
allow yourself to be honest. Why do you advise me to be- 
have differently?” 

We later learned that one Moscow University examiner 
had received a direct order to flunk him: “He won't be ac- 
cepted anyway, and you'd just be fired.” Alexei’s story is 
not unusual. Anti-Semitic discrimination in university ad- 
missions is part of a deliberate policy of squeezing Jews out 
of the country’s intellectual establishment. The Central 
Committee is said to have asked Mstislav Keldysh, then 
president of the Academy of Sciences, when its Jewish 
membership would fall to zero. It would take about 20 
years to solve the “problem,” he replied. | must note that 
Keldysh did not reduce the number of Jews in the institutes 
he directed and was not anti-Semitic. 


Notoriety at Home and a Nobel in Oslo 


On Aug. 15, 1973, Mikhail Malyarov, the Soviet Deputy 
Procurator-General, telephoned and asked me to come 
see him. At his office on Pushkin Street, Malyarov said that 
meeting with the foreign press, as I had been doing in be- 
half of dissidents, could be regarded as a violation of my 
obligation not to disclose state secrets. To make it clear 
that I was determined to go on speaking out, I decided to 
hold a major press conference. 

Some 30 Western correspondents crowded into our 
apartment on Aug. 21. I said I supported détente, since it 
reduced the risk of war, but added that caution, unity and 
firmness of purpose were necessary on the part of the 
West as it embarked on a new and more complex rela- 
tionship with the U.S.S.R. The Soviet Union, I said, is a 
country “behind a mask,” a closed, totalitarian society ca- 
pable of dangerously unpredictable actions. Détente 
would promote international security only if the West 
avoided letting the U.S.S.R. achieve military superiority 
and at the same time tried to promote a more open Sovi- 
et society. I reminded my listeners that the ingrained con- 
servatism and inertia of the Soviet system militated 
against any rapid change. A few hours after the confer- 
ence, Western radio stations and newspapers began car- 
rying reports. 

On Aug. 28, newspapers carried a letter signed by 40 
academicians denouncing me for actions that “discredit 
the good name of Soviet science.” It marked the beginning 
of a press campaign against me that included the obligatory 
letters from scientific research institutes, writers’ and art- 
ists’ unions, individual scientists, authors, physicians, war 
veterans, steelworkers, miners and milkmaids. 

The writer Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn was also included in 
many of these attacks. The vital truths expressed in his ex- 
traordinary literary works and keen polemics had made 
him the object of virulent party and KGB hatred for several 
years; now there were claims that I alone, or the two of us, 
were engaged in a slanderous assault on Soviet society and 
its guarantees of work, free medical care and an unrivaled 
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educational system. The main charge was that we were en- 
emies of détente, working against peace. 

This grave accusation had an insidious plausibility to 
believers in Soviet foreign policy's pacific aims, the selfless- 
ness of our aid to national liberation movements and the 
treachery of the imperialists who surrounded us with mili- 
tary installations. If we stand for peace, then the more 
missiles, nuclear warheads and nerve gas we stockpile, the 
safer everyone will be. Our Western opponents employ ex- 
actly the same line of argument. 

In response to the press campaign against me, Valentin 
Turchin of the Institute of Applied Mathematics issued an 
open letter in my support. His defense was made at a heavy 
cost: he was denounced at a staff meeting, demoted and fi- 
nally fired. Turchin later supported himself by tutoring pri- 
vate students until his immigration to the U.S. in 1977. 


On Sept. 16 the physicist Yuri Orlov wrote an open letter 
to Brezhnev suggesting economic and political reforms and 
offering a spirited defense of me; like Turchin, he soon found 
himself out of a job. In 1976 he helped organize the Moscow 
Helsinki Watch Group, part of an organization set up by Sovi- 
etdissidents to monitor human rights violations, but two years 
later he was sentenced to seven years in a labor camp and five 
of internal exile for anti-Soviet activities. He suffered ex- 
tremely harsh treatment. At the end of Orlov’s trial, a scuffle 
broke out when his friends were barred from entering the 
courtroom to hear the verdict. I hit one KGB agent; Lusia, re- 
ceiving a sharp blow to the neck from another, smacked him 
back, but as she was being shoved into a police car, she acci- 
dentally punched the local police chief. She said later, “I was 
right to hit the KGB agent and don’t regret it, but I struck the 
police chief by mistake, and I'd like to apologize to him.” 


Sakharov and Solzhenitsyn: a Difference in Principle 





Despite their common. struggle 
against the arbitrariness of the Soviet 
system, Sakharov and fellow Nobel 
laureate and dissident Aleksandr Sol- 
zhenitsyn stood far apart on funda- 
mental questions of Soviet life. 


We first met at the apartment of 
a friend of mine on Aug. 26, 1968. 
With his lively blue eyes and ruddy 
beard, his tongue-twistingly fast 
speech delivered in an unexpected 
treble and his deliberate, precise 
gestures, he seemed an animated 
concentration of purposeful energy. 

He voiced his disagreements 
with me in incisive fashion. Any 
kind of convergence is out of the 
question. The West is caught up in 
materialism and permissiveness. 
Socialism may turn out to be its final 
ruin. Our leaders are soulless robots 
who have latched onto power and 
the good life and won't let go until 
forced to do so. 

Solzhenitsyn claimed that I had 
understated Stalin’s crimes. Ac- 
cording to one estimate, 60 million 
people had died as a result of terror, 
famine and associated disease. My 
figure of 10 million deaths in labor 
camps was too low. I was also wrong 
to differentiate Stalin from Lenin: 
corruption and destruction began 
the day the Bolsheviks seized pow- 
er, and have continued ever since. 
It’s a mistake to seek a multiparty 
system; what we need is a nonparty 
system. 

I felt enormous respect for him, 
since reinforced by publication of 


his epic work The Gulag Archipela- 
go. Real life is never simple, howev- 
er, and our relations are now diffi- 
cult—perhaps unavoidably so, since 
we are not at all alike and differ 
markedly on questions of principle. 


icy mines in Kolyma and Norilsk. 

On Feb. 12, 1974, Solzhenitsyn 
was taken from his home and placed 
under arrest. The next day a group 
gathered in our apartment and 
drafted the “Moscow Appeal” de- 
manding Solzhenitsyn’s release and 


The two continued meeting into an investigation of the crimes de- 
the early 1970s, not always amicably. scribed in The Gulag Archipelago. 
Once, Solzhenitsyn's first wife scold- But Solzhenitsyn was expelled from 
ed Sakharov for harping the country and flown 
on the issue of Jewish to West Germany. 
emigration and fretting The West’s lack Before discussing 


about the harassment Pe | the issues that divide 
of his wife's children, of unity ts the twih totapheas 

inting out that the price it pays for my profound respect 
Russian people faced . for him, for his talent 
greater worries. As Sa- plur alism, as a writer and for his 
kharov writes, Lusia was historic achievement 
“outraged by the lectur- fr eedom and in uncovering the 
ing tone” and burst our, Tespect for the  state’s crimes. I agree 
“Don't give me that individual with a great deal of 


‘Russian people’ s___ ! 
You make breakfast for 
your own children, not 
for the whole Russian 
people!” Still, the Sakharovs were 
soon rallying to Solzhenitsyn's 
defense. 


Right after New Year 1974, Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s 13-year-old stepson vis- 
ited our apartment, disappeared 
into the bathroom and returned 
with a book that had been con- 
cealed under his clothing: The Gu- 
lag Archipelago. The book was a 
shattering experience, evoking a 
somber world of gray camps sur- 
rounded by barbed wire, investiga- 
tors’ offices and torture chambers, 
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what he says. But even 
where I share Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s general thesis, 
I often find troubling 
the peremptory nature of his judg- 
ments, the absence of nuance and 
his lack of tolerance for the opin- 
ions of others. He displays a marked 
anti-Western and isolationist bias, 
at times lapsing into an exaggerated 
Russian nationalism, 

In Solzhenitsyn's view, the West 
is losing its battle against totalitar- 
ianism, which is on the offensive ev- 
erywhere. Inconsistent, disunited, 
lacking firm religious or moral 
guidelines, it is wallowing in the 
pleasures of the consumer society, 
in permissiveness. It is heedlessly 
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On Sept. 5, Solzhenitsyn dispatched his article “Peace 
and Violence” for publication abroad, warning the West 
about the nature and extent of state violence in the 
U.S.S.R. Just before its publication, he added the proposal 
that I be awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for “indefatiga- 
ble, devoted (and personally dangerous) opposition to sys- 
tematic state violence.” 

On Oct. 9, 1975, Lusia and I—she in Italy after a hard- 
fought battle to permit her to leave the country to treat her 
glaucoma; I in Moscow—heard the news that I had been 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. The official reaction in the 
U.S.S.R. was one of intense irritation tinged with nervous- 
ness. I was denied permission to go to Norway for the No- 
bel award ceremonies on the grounds that I was “an indi- 
vidual possessing knowledge of state secrets.” Lusia 
accepted the award for me in Oslo in December. 





Shanghaied and Banished 


Sakharov was able to continue his cat-and-mouse game 
with the authorities through the 1970s at least partly because 
of his world stature as a human rights activist and because his 
arrest would have strained Soviet-U.S. relations. But with the 
invasion of Afghanistan in 1979, those relations deteriorated 
catastrophically, and the state soon moved against Sakharov. 





As 1980 began, Afghanistan cast a long shadow. In- 
creased latitude was granted to the KGB because of the war 
and possibly in anticipation of the forthcoming Olympics, 
as evidenced in a series of arrests. 

On Jan. 17, Charles Bierbauer, an ABC television corre- 
spondent, and his crew arrived for an interview. Afterward 





destroying itself in the smoke and 
fumes of its cities and the din of hys- 
terical music. 

Certainly there is much bitter 
truth in Solzhenitsyn’s complaints. I 
too have called attention to the 
West’s lack of concerted action, its 
dangerous illusions, the factional 
gamesmanship, shortsightedness, 
selfishness and cowardice displayed 
by some of its politicians. Yet I be- 
lieve that Western society is 
fundamentally healthy and dy- 
namic, capable of meeting the 
challenges life continually 
brings. 

The West's lack of unity is 
the price it pays for the plural- 
ism, freedom and respect for 
the individual that are the 
sources of strength and flexibil- 
ity for any society. It makes no 
sense to sacrifice them for a 
mechanical, barracks unity that 
may have a certain utility if 
one’s goal is aggressive expan- 
sion but has otherwise proved 
to be a failure. Solzhenitsyn’s 
mistrust of the West, of progress in 
general, of science and democracy 
incline him to romanticize a patriar- 
chal way of life and craftsmanship, 
to expect too much from the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. 

Solzhenitsyn suggests that there 
are already clear signs of a national 
and religious renaissance, that Rus- 
sians have always been hostile to the 
socialist system and even that they 
harbored defeatist sentiments dur- 
ing World War Il. These ideas, 
which I may have oversimplified 
somewhat, are little short of myths. 


If our people and our leaders ever 
succumb to such notions, the results 
could be tragic. 

Unlike Solzhenitsyn, I see faults 
and sound principles in both the so- 
cialist and the Western systems. I 
believe that their convergence is 
possible, and I welcome that pros- 
pect as a chance to save humanity 
from the confrontation that threat- 
ens it with destruction. 
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I do not share Solzhenitsyn’s an- 
tipathy toward progress. If mankind 
is the healthy organism I believe it 
to be, then progress, science and the 
constructive application of intelli- 
gence will enable us to cope with the 
dangers facing us. Having set out on 
the path of progress several millen- 
niums ago, mankind cannot halt 
now—nor should it. 

Solzhenitsyn and I differ most 
sharply over the defense of civil 
rights—freedom of conscience, 
freedom of expression, freedom to 
choose one’s country of residence, 


the openness of society. I have no 
doubt whatsdever as to the value of 
defending specific individuals. He 
assigns only a secondary importance 
to human rights and fears that con- 
centration on them may divert atten- 
tion from more important matters. 

In The Oak and the Calf, Solzhe- 
nitsyn makes a great deal of my sup- 
posed naiveté, my impracticality 
and especially my susceptibility 

to “pernicious’’ influences. 
6 Among those who (in his view) 
have hitched themselves to 
“this strange, huge, conspicu- 
ous balloon, which was soaring 
to the heights without engine or 
petrol” —me—Solzhenitsyn’s 
sharpest, if covert, thrusts are 
aimed at my wife. Her “delete- 
rious” influence, he suggests, 
led me to harp on emigration 
by Jewish refuseniks—people 
“who did not feel that Russia 
was their own country.” 

It’s a shame that Solzheni- 
tsyn understood so little about 
me, my thoughts on emigration, 
human rights and other matters, 
and about the real Lusia and her 
true role in my life. Late in 1974 a 
German correspondent brought me 
a gift from Solzhenitsyn, a copy of 
The Oak and the Calf, with a warm 
and complimentary inscription 
from the author. I already knew 
what was in it, and when I saw the 
inscription, I couldn’t help exclaim- 
ing, “Solzhenitsyn really offended 
me in this book!” 

The correspondent grinned, 
“Yes, of course, but he doesn’t real- 
ize it.” . 
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I accompanied them to their car. I was surprised by the 
number of KGB agents in the area and by something pecu- 
liar in the air—a mixture of hostility and gloating. 

I said, “Well, here they are.” 

“Yes, here we are!” a KGB agent echoed derisively. I 
suppose they'd already learned of the decision to exile me. 
But the Americans were allowed to drive off. 

Our phone rang at 1 a.m. on Jan. 22. A friend, very ex- 
cited, said he had heard that a decision had been made to 
deprive me of my awards and exile me from Moscow. I re- 
marked, “A month ago, I wouldn't have taken it seriously, 
but now, with Afghanistan, anything’s possible.” 

Jan. 22 was a Tuesday, the day the theoretical-physics 
seminar met at FIAN [the physics institute where Sakharov 
still worked]. I followed my customary routine, ordering a 
car from the academy’s motor pool and leaving home at 
1:30. At the Krasnokholmsky Bridge, a traffic-patrol car 
forced us to stop. From the front seat I saw two men get in 
the rear, flashing red IDs marked Mvp [for Interior Minis- 
try]. They were actually KGB. 

They ordered the driver to follow the patrol car to the 
Procurator’s Office on Pushkin Street. KGB agents escort- 
ed me to the fourth floor, where “chats” about my activities 
had taken place in 1973 and 1977. I asked Alexander Re- 
kunkov, the deputy procurator-general, “Why didn’t you 
send a summons instead of shanghaiing me?” 

Rekunkov replied, “I gave orders to have you brought 
here due to the extraordinary circumstances and the great 
urgency involved. I have been instructed to read you a de- 
cree passed by the Presidium: 

“In view of A.D. Sakharov’s systematic actions, which 
discredit him as a recipient of State awards, and in re- 
sponse to many suggestions made by the Soviet public, the 
Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet has decided to 
deprive Andrei Dmitrievich Sakharov of the title Hero of 
Socialist Labor and all his State awards.” 

Rekunkov continued, “It has been decided to banish 
A.D. Sakharov from Moscow to a place that will put an end 
to his contacts with foreigners.” The official looked up and 
added, “The place that has been selected is Gorky, which is 
off limits to foreigners. Please sign here to acknowledge 
that you have been informed of the decree’s contents.” 

He handed me a typewritten sheet of paper. I saw the 
typed—not signed—name of Leonid Brezhnev. The de- 
cree was undated and made no mention of banishment. 

As I studied the paper, Rekunkov said, “The regula- 
tions require that persons deprived of awards return 
them.” I refused, since the awards had been given in recog- 
nition of services rendered. 

I asked why the decree was undated and why Brezhnev 
had not personally signed it. Rekunkov said something 
about “technicalities.” I failed to ask who had made the de- 
cision to banish me and on what authority. I considered the 
entire proceeding completely illegal and thought it point- 
less to argue fine points of jurisprudence with those who 
obviously had no respect for the law. By maintaining this 
attitude all through my first weeks in Gorky, I may have 
created the inadvertent impression that I accepted their 
right to proceed in this totally unlawful manner. 

“You're to leave for Gorky at once,” Rekunkov said. 
“Your wife may accompany you.” 

I phoned Lusia. “I’m calling from the Procurator’s Of- 
fice. They picked me up on the street.” 

“Whaaat?” 











ALONE TOGETHER IN GORKY IN 1985 


“Police stopped our car; KGB agents got in and ordered 
us to drive here. I’ve been stripped of my awards, and I'm 
being banished to Gorky—it’s off limits to foreigners.” 

“Will you be coming back to the house?” 

“No, I’m supposed to leave straight from here, but it’s 
my understanding that you can accompany me.” I hung up 
and mumbled to myself, “So this is it...” 

Downstairs, I climbed into the backseat of a minibus 
with curtained windows, flanked by KGB agents. We were 
preceded by a police car with a flashing light and siren and 
followed by another car. Lusia arrived at Domodedovo 
Airport more than two hours later. She told me that as 
soon as she hung up after my call, our phone went dead 
(service wasn’t restored until December 1986). Soon after- 
ward, police and KGB cordoned off our building and 
stopped correspondents and friends from entering. 

Five minutes after Lusia arrived, an officer announced 
that our plane, a Tu-154, was ready. A dozen KGB agents 
accompanied us on our special flight. We were too relieved 
at being reunited to worry about where we were headed— 
we didn’t care if it was to the ends of the earth. In Gorky we 
were loaded into another minibus. “Where are we going?” 
Lusia asked our anonymous escorts. 

“Home,” answered one, grinning. 


Visit from a Gunman 





After a long journey, we were deposited at a twelve-sto- 
ry building off what we later learned was Gagarin Avenue 
and taken to an apartment on the first floor. In a large 
room a man seated behind a desk said, “I’m Perelygin, dep- 
uty procurator for the Gorky district. I’ve been instructed 
to inform you of your regimen: you are forbidden to go be- 
yond the city limits of Gorky. You'll be kept under surveil- 
lance, and you are forbidden to meet with or contact for- 
eigners or criminal elements. The Mvp will let you know 
when you're required to check in at their headquarters. If 
you have any questions, call the KGB, either Major Yuri 
Chuprov or Captain Nikolai Shuvalov.” Perelygin left. 

Lusia, meanwhile, had been talking with our “land- 
lady” and had taken a look around the apartment, which 
had four rooms (one reserved for the landlady), plus kitch- 
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en and bathroom. The landlady told Lusia she was the wid- 
ow of a KGB Officer. (It took us six months to discover what 
her real duties were: to make sure that the window in her 
room was left unbolted to allow KGB agents access to the 
apartment from the street, bypassing the police manning a 
watch post.) As I appeared, she retired to her room. 

At last Lusia and I were alone together.* She’d had the 


foresight to pack our transistor radio, and on the evening 
news my exile was the lead story, along with Afghanistan. 
For the next two weeks foreign broadcasts featured pro- 
tests by writers, public personalities and—of particular 
weight—scientists, including the U.S. scientists Sidney 
Drell and Jeremy Stone. The intervention of U.S. National 
Academy of Sciences President Philip Handler and other 
prominent scientists might have forestalled further steps 
against me. My Soviet colleagues, regrettably, kept silent— 





*Alone Together is the title of Elena Bonner’s 1986 account of her life in exile 
with Sakharov. 


Who Murdered Lake Baikal? 


The planet's oldest, deepest and 
largest lake, Baikal is about the size of 
Belgium and accounts for a fifth of 
the world’s freshwater reserves. The 
threat to this unique ecosystem, home 
to more than 1,000 species of plants 
and animals unknown anywhere else, 
stimulated a vociferous Soviet envi- 
ronmental movement. Baikal, says 
Siberian activist Valentin Rasputin, 
contains “such pulchritude as to be 
unimaginable this side of paradise.” 


It is a precious resource, 
an area of surpassing natural 
beauty, a source of national 
pride and, to some extent, 
the very symbol of our na- 
tion. For several years, news- 
papers had been publishing 
alarming reports on threats 
to Baikal from industrial 
construction along its shores, 
the felling and rafting of tim- 
ber and pulp mills’ discharge 
of chemical wastes. 

Early in 1967 a student at 
the Moscow Institute of En- 
ergy invited me to attend meetings 
of the Komsomol [Communist Par- 
ty youth wing] Committee to Save 
Baikal. I learned that in the late 
1950s, Orlov, the minister in charge 
of the paper industry, had ordered 
construction of a large cellulose 
complex on the lake's shores to pro- 
duce a particularly durable viscose 
rayon cord for airplane tires. It was 
assumed that the pure Baikal water 
would facilitate polymerization [a 
chemical process in which many 
small molecules combine to build 
much larger molecules called poly- 
mers] and the resulting fibers would 
be stronger. 

The plant’s output showed that 
this hypothesis was unfounded. 
More important, the aviation indus- 





try switched from rayon cord to me- 
tallic cord. Whatever rationale the 
Baikal complex may once have 
had—and it never offset the poten- 
tial harm to the lake—vanished. 
Construction nevertheless went 
ahead, with whole armies of offi- 
cials defending their decision and 
saving face by insisting on the com- 
plex’s importance for the defense of 
the country, the usual clinching 
argument. 





A PRECIOUS RESOURCE: SYMBOL OF THE NATION 


The story goes that Orlov had 
chosen the site by simply pointing to 
a place on the shoreline while cruis- 
ing in a motorboat with cronies. 
Building was already under way 
when someone discovered that this 
was the precise spot where the fam- 
ous Verninsky earthquake had 
caused the lake to swallow up 35 
acres of shoreline in the 19th centu- 
ry; it was a seismically active region. 
But instead of canceling the project, 
the authorities transferred respon- 
sibility to the Ministry of Medium 
Machine Building. One scientist 
taunted me: “Do you know who's in 
charge of the murder of Baikal? 
Your own Slavsky!” New plans were 
drawn up for earthquake-resistant 
aluminum-and-glass buildings sup- 





ported by steel piles. But the build- 
ings are still vulnerable to the major 
earthquakes that have occurred 
there once or twice a century. 

The big problem now was treat- 
ment of toxi¢ waste. The pollution 
caused by floating logs down the riv- 
ers that empty into the lake kills the 
spawn of most fish, including the 
Baikal omul, which a century ago ri- 
valed beef as a source of food for all 
Russia. The accidental discharge of 

effluents, deforestation and 

fire also threatened the frag- 
ile ecological balance of the 

region. We proposed that the 
lakeshores be closed to new 
industry and existing enter- 
prises be moved. 

Ata meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, Prime Minis- 
ter Alexei Kosygin, who was 
handling the Baikal project, 
asked Mstislav Keldysh, pres- 
ident of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, “What does the acade- 
my recommend? If the 
safeguards aren’t reliable, 
we'll stop construction.” Keldysh 
quoted a report that the water-puri- 
fication system and other safe- 
guards were completely reliable. He 
may have been acting in good faith. 
Still, my feeling is that his stand was 
greatly influenced by the academy’s 
dependence on the bureaucratic 
machine, and that he was predis- 
posed to respect the wishes of this 
machine and to ignore the warnings 
of whistle blowers. 

Only a couple of years after 
these events, a Komsomol expedi- 
tion brought back photographs 
showing the massive destruction of 
Baikal’s fish and plankton caused by 
toxic wastes. No accidental dis- 
charges had been logged. As always, 


everything was fine on paper. s 
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The Dodge Shadow and Spirit ES 
took on the Honda Civic DX 
and Accord EX: 


The results? 
ADVANTAGE: DODGE 


In a side-by-side comparison, 100 car owners rated the cars in 33 different categories. From legroom and 
driving ease, from interior and exterior styling to pick-up and passing ability. When it was all over 
76 out of 100 car owners preferred Dodge Shadow and Spirit ES overall to Honda Civic DX and Accord EX*" 







SHADOW 
Shadow ES sedan shown 
(without turbo) $11,038" - 
payments will be higher, 










Dodge Shadow was preferred overall to a comparably equipped Honda 
Civic DX by 37 out of 50 people surveyed?? And that’s even before 
they knew they could get $1000 CASH BACK OR 0.0% APR®* or 
about package savings they could get of up to $790" 
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Dodge Spirit ES (with the available V-6) was preferred overall to a 
comparably equipped Honda Accord EX by 39 of 50 people surveyed** 
And they didn't even know they could get $1000 CASH BACK OR 
0.0% APR* or about package savings they could get of up to $847** 
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Test drive the cars that beat the Hondas, 
but hurry...0% APR financing and $1000 rebates end soon!* 


*Until May 31, get guaranteed cash back or 0% APR financing, or longer term rates, (for qualified buyers through Chrysler Credit) 
on selected W models in stock. See dealer for guaranteed cash back details & guarantee claim form. Sticker prices exclude tax 
& destination charges. Actual dealer prices may vary. **Package savings on select models depend on model & package and are 

based on sticker prices of items if sold separately 7TULS. Testing Company Market Research, Inc. (not affiliated with | 
government) survey of two panels. each consisting of 50 GM and Ford owners who said they would consider purchasing a 


Japanese car, rating comparably equipped vehicles in 33 categories and then overall. Sucker prices of compared models excluding Ad t . D d 
tax & destination charge: $16,432 — Spirit ES, $10,861 —Shadow van age . O ge. 
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except for public attacks on me, 

Lusia, who was still permitted to 
travel, left Gorky for Moscow on Jan. 
27. The next day, at a press confer- 
ence held in our Chkalov Street 
apartment, she read a statement I 
had written describing the circum- 
stances of my exile and my thoughts 
on current issues. She also visited the 
Procurator’s Office to determine the 
official grounds for my exile and to 
resolve the visa problem of her son’s 
fiancée Liza (Alexei had immigrated 
to the U.S. in May 1978, but Liza had 
not received permission to join him). 

Several Gorky residents visited 
me while Lusia was absent. Felix Kra- 
savin, an old friend of the Bonner 
family, paid a call. So did the refuse- 
nik physicist Mark Kovner, whom I'd 
met at a seminar in Moscow. I made 
new acquaintances, among them Ser- 
gei Ponomarev, who had served five 
years in a labor camp for “anti-Soviet activity.” 

Each visitor, upon leaving the building, was taken by 
the police to a nearby site designated “post for the mainte- 
nance of public order.”’ They would be held for hours while 
their papers were checked, and attempts would be made to 
intimidate them. Many suffered unpleasant repercussions. 
After a few weeks the authorities allowed only people sent 
or approved by the KGB to pass through their blockade. A 
few months later, the flow of visitors stopped altogether. 

On Jan. 28 I was ordered to report to MVD headquar- 
ters. There, two KGB men introduced themselves as Major 
Chuproy and Captain Shuvalov, They complained that I 
had violated the terms of my regimen by phoning Moscow 
and writing a postscript to a Helsinki Group document. 

“They're mistaken,” I said. 

“Will you put that in writing’ 

“Of course.” I took a sheet of paper and wrote that I 
had not called Moscow (my attempts to telephone had all 
been illegally cut off). | had added my signature to the doc- 
ument about Afghanistan but had not made any changes in 
it, since I was not a member of the Helsinki Group. 

I asked Chuprov to write down several requests and 
pass them on. I asked that Liza be granted a visa to join 
Alexei, that young scientists from FIAN be permitted to vis- 
it me, that I have access to my regular doctors from the 
academy clinic, that the telephone be reconnected in the 
Moscow apartment of Lusia’s mother Ruth (essential be- 
cause of her age, 79, and her health) and that phone service 
be installed in the Gorky apartment—members of the 
academy are entitled to a private telephone. 

Chuprov suggested that I order the telephone myself. I 
said that no one would speak with me at the telephone of- 
fice since I was officially still a resident of Moscow. 

“You can register as a resident of Gorky.” 

“Under no circumstances will I do that: I was sent here 
illegally.” 

That same evening, I answered the doorbell. Two 
men—drunk or pretending to be drunk—entered, declar- 
ing that they wanted to “get a look at this Sakharov guy.” 

“I’m Sakharov.” 

“Why do you want the Olympics boycotted?” 

















BARRED FROM THE COURTROOM DURING YURI ORLOV'S 1978 TRIAL 


“Because the U.S.S.R. is conducting military opera- 
tions in Afghanistan.” 

Suddenly, one pulled a pistol from his pocket; he began 
playing with it and waving it around. I asked whether it was 
areal pistol or just a cigarette lighter, One of them replied, 
“A cigarette lighter that drills holes in people.” 

The second man kept assuring me that his friend really 
was a first-class marksman. Then the man with the gun 
started to shout, “I'll show you what Afghanistan’s really 
like! I'll turn this apartment into an Afghanistan!” 

While this was going on, Lusia’s friend Natasha Gesse, 
who was looking after me while Lusia was gone, caught 
sight of the pistol and told the landlady, “Pretend you're 
taking out the garbage and go tell the policeman that 
drunks are in the apartment and that they've got a pistol.” 

The landlady was gone a good while, but when she re- 
turned, she pretended she’d misunderstood Natasha. She 
had to be sent a second time. At last, several policemen ap- 
peared and led the “drunks” away. 








A Theft in Gorky 


The KGB never let things settle into a stable pattern; 
from time to time, they would commit a new outrage. 

Whenever I left the building, my KGB tails would shad- 
ow me. I came to know many by sight. When I walked in the 
woods, I more than once flushed an observer hiding behind 
a tree, who would then dash away. We were prevented 
from making long-distance calls; whenever we went to a 
post office to do so, the phones were “out of order” —kGB 
shadows had been there ahead of us. Once I managed to 
make a call by carrying out a trash can, dropping it off and 
continuing to a post office. From that day on, a policeman 
accompanied us when we took out the garbage. 

The kGB did more than supervise my quarantine. From 
the first days, we detected signs that strangers were enter- 
ing our apartment. We would find our tape recorders, radi- 
os and typewriter damaged and had to repair them many 
times. At first, we assumed that some of the policemen 
were letting the KGB agents into our apartment; then we re- 
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alized it was the landlady. Whenever I went out, I took irre- 
placeable notes, documents and books with me. 

The KGB never gave up its pursuit of my bag of docu- 
ments. In March 1981, I visited a dental clinic where I was 
having some work done. The dental technician insisted 
that because this was a surgical office, I'd have to leave my 
bag outside. When I went to reclaim the bag, it was gone. 
The KGB had struck a powerful blow: I lost notes on scien- 
tific matters and current events, personal documents and 
letters, my diary for the past 14 months and three thick 
notebooks containing the manuscript of these memoirs. 

I began to reconstruct the book from memory. Once or 
twice a month, Lusia would take what I'd written to Mos- 
cow and send it on to Efrem and Tanya in the U.S. How she 
accomplished this is a story that cannot yet be told. By 
April 1982, I had finished another rough draft. But on Oct. 
11, 1982, the entire manuscript—500 typewritten pages 
Lusia had brought back from Moscow and 900 handwritten 
pages I had recently completed—was again stolen, this 
time by what can only be called gangster methods. 

We had driven into town, and Lusia went off on an er- 
rand while I waited in the car, the bag on the floor behind 
the front seat. A man walked over and asked through my 
half-open window, “Are you headed for Moscow?” I told 
him no, My memory of what happened next is blank. I re- 
call someone pulling the bag through a window. I tried to 
get out of the car but couldn’t find the door handle, some- 
thing that usually comes automatically. I finally extricated 
myself and saw three women standing nearby, one holding 
what looked like a doctor’s kit. “They jumped over the rail- 
ing,” One woman told me. “Did you know they smashed 
your window?” The left rear window had been smashed, 
but / hadn't heard a thing. I believe I'd been momentarily 
stunned by some narcotic. I have no direct evidence, but 
there was a strange odor, like that of rotting fruit. 

“We called the police,” one said. “They're coming.” 
One of the women must have been a doctor, the other two 
were probably nurses assigned to treat me if I suffered any 
ill effects from the narcotic. They'd lied about calling the 
police. They didn’t want me to go straight to the precinct 
station; maybe they were afraid I'd pass out along the way. 
They walked off before I could ask them to serve as 
witnesses, 

Beginning in March 1980, a policeman was stationed in 
front of our apartment door around the clock. Anyone who 
came to see me was given a hard time, and those from other 
cities were usually forced to leave 
Gorky. Some found themselves in se- 
rious trouble: at least three persons 


Our two-year campaign had made Liza’s case widely 
known, so we could count on sympathy and support. Most 
people would understand that a hunger strike was not a bi- 
zarre extravagance but our one remaining option. 

At first, Lusia and I exchanged written notes about our 
plans, so that the KGB couldn't eavesdrop on us. Once we 
had made our decision, there was no reason to conceal it. 
On the contrary, by declaring our intentions, we gave the 
KGB an opportunity to let Liza go quietly and save face. So, 
in October, we sent out appeals for support. 

Lusia traveled to Moscow with letters announcing our 
hunger strike, also notebooks containing the work I had 
done on these memoirs. I didn’t want the KGB to get any of 
this. A week later, she returned with 100 bottles of Bor- 
zhomi mineral water, which helps maintain the body’s elec- 
trolyte balance while fasting. On Oct. 21 I sent telegrams to 
Brezhnev and the head of the Academy of Sciences, an- 
nouncing that our hunger strike would begin on Noy. 22. 

Many dissidents held Liza responsible for not prevent- 
ing the hunger strike. It should have been obvious to them 
that Liza had no way of influencing our decision. The refus- 
al to let her rejoin Alexei may have been the immediate 
cause of the strike. But in a broader sense, it was the conse- 
quence of all that had happened to us, including exile in 
Gorky and a continuation of my struggle for human rights 
and the freedom to choose one’s country of residence. 
There had been virtually no objection when I declared a 
hunger strike in 1974 on behalf of the dissident Vladimir 
Bukovsky and other political prisoners. This time I was 
honoring a more compelling and personal obligation. 


The strike began on Nov. 22. After nearly two weeks, Sa- 
kharov and his wife were steadily growing weaker. 


Dec. 4 was Tanya and Efrem’s anniversary, and we 
looked forward to clinking glasses with Mark Kovner when he 
stopped by later in the day: mineral water in our glasses, vodka 
in his. While we were taking our | o'clock walk on the terrace, 
we caught sight of a man inside our apartment —a KGB agent 
whose face was familiar. We hurried in from the terrace and 
saw that eight people had invaded the living room and entry 
hall. At least some, if not all, were from the KGB. Most were 
wearing white coats. Lusia said, “They've come to kill us.” 

The door chain had been ripped off—not for the first 
time—and the key was lying on a table. One of the intrud- 
ers announced he was from the Municipal Health Depart- 


who attempted to visit spent several 
months in psychiatric confinement. 


A Visa for Liza 





In 1981 the Sakharovs began their 
first hunger strike while in Gorky (earlier 
they had conducted others in support of 
various dissidents). The issue was the 
KGB's refusal to permit Liza to join her 
fiancé, Elena Bonner’s son Alexei, in the 
U.S. Some Soviet dissidents strongly criti- 
cized the strike, fearing Sakharov might 
die over a relatively “trivial” family issue. 


The Wallenberg Mystery 


One of the items in the bag stolen 
from the dental clinic in Gorky was a 
letter about Raoul Wallenberg, the 
Swedish diplomat who rescued thou- 
sands of Hungarian Jews during 
World War II, then vanished bank 
the Soviets occupied Budapest. 
et authorities have maintained that 
Wallenberg died in prison in 1947 
and the file of his case was 
The latter assertion most assuredly is 
untrue: NKVD and KGB i 
files are stamped TO BE PRESERVED 
FOREVER; pages may be removed 
on instructions from the top, but a 
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file is never completely eradicated. 

At the Installation I learned how 
all this works from a KGB officer who'd 
had the job of sorting files. In every 
case, the first page of a file was re- 
tained. If a person had been executed, 
an affidavit that the death sentence 


-had been carried out had to be includ- 


ed, along with the serial number of the 
pistol used. 


Complete files of cases involving 
foreigners almost certainly were pre- 
served. Diplomats should continue to 
sericea cma) Sa das 


Wallenberg mystery. 
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ment. “We have to hospitalize you. We've received a great 
many letters from citizens, from your children.” 

We realized that resistance was useless and, in any case, 
we no longer had the strength. The KGB agents went out- 
side. We kissed. Tears came to my eyes. Lusia said bitterly, 
‘And on Tanya’s anniversary .. .” 

Out on the street, they began pushing us into two sepa- 
rate ambulances. | was taken to Semashko Hospital, the 
medical center for the Gorky region, while Lusia was taken 
to Hospital No. 10, a run-down facility on the Oka’s left 
bank. But until I actually saw Lusia again, I was under the 
illusion we were in the same hospital. I was put in a semi- 
private room. My roommate introduced himself as secre- 
tary of a district party committee. A third bed and patient 
had been placed in the entry leading into our room. These 
men were both genuinely ill. 

A few minutes after I got to the room, the attending 
physician, Dr. Rulev, appeared, and I allowed him to take 
my pulse and blood pressure. I refused to submit to any 
other procedures and asked to be reunited with Lusia. Sep- 
aration was difficult to bear. The KGB was apparently 
counting on that to break us. They were also hoping that 
the news that the Sakharovs were in the hospital receiving 
medical care would pacify our friends around the world. 

I spent part of the first night reading Nabokov’s Speak, 
Memory. In the morning I wrote a statement to the doctor 
in charge declaring that my wife and I had been separated 
by force, and that I would refuse all medical procedures 
until we were reunited, and would not end my hunger 
strike until I was certain that Liza would be granted per- 
mission to emigrate. 

The nurses would bring meals for me even though I 
asked them not to. I would leave the untouched trays in the 
hall. The other patients were kind enough to eat in the en- 
try, keeping the door to the room closed. 

A well-known consultant, Dr. Vagralik, would visit me 
two or three times a day, accompanied by Rulev and some- 
times by a doctor who was introduced as a neurologist but 
was, I suspect, a psychiatrist. Vagralik warned me that I 
was not a young man, that I could slip into a terminal state 
at any moment, and that he had already noticed irrevers- 
ible changes whose progress would accelerate. The neu- 
rologist (or psychiatrist) suggested that I was becoming 
confused and losing my faculties. As he put it, I already had 
one foot in the grave, and I ought to let the doctors obey 
the Hippocratic oath and help me. 

To all these statements and to Rulev’s attempts to take 
my blood pressure, I responded with a single, set phrase: “I 
refuse to be examined until I'm reunited with my wife.” On 
the morning of Dec. 8, Rulev said, “You have only a few 
hours to think it over. You must end your hunger strike.” 

A few hours after Rulev’s visit, a man entered my room. 
He was from the KGB. “We've met before,” he said. It was 
in 1980, after Lusia surprised the KGB searching our apart- 
ment. “My name is Ryabinin. I’m authorized to inform you 
that your request can now be reconsidered in a positive 
light, but you must first end your hunger strike.” I said that 
I took the KGB’s promises seriously, but that my wife and I 
could decide to end the hunger strike only when we were 
together. He said, “You'll be seeing me again.” 

That same morning, apparatus for forced feeding was 
brought into Lusia’s room. She warned the doctors that she 
would resist forced feeding with all her strength, even if she 
died in the struggle. A few hours after this last attempt to 











RETURNING TO MOSCOW AFTER ALMOST SEVEN YEARS OF EXILE 


break her will, Lusia was driven to Semashko Hospital. In 
the chief physician’s office, after four days of painful sepa- 
ration, we embraced. We insisted that Ryabinin speak in 
our presence with Academy President Anatoli Alexandrov, 
as an earnest of the KGB's promise; only then would we end 
our hunger strike. After 17 days, the strike was over, and 
Liza was free to join Alexei in the U.S. 


Mentally Unstable? 


In April 1983 in Gorky, Lusia had what was apparently 
her second heart attack. The weeks that followed brought 
two additional cardiac events. She was offered a bed in the 
Academy of Sciences hospital, but refused to be admitted 
without me. 

The academy soon dispatched a team of specialists to 
examine me. The head of the team said hospitalization was 
advisable in my case, as I had received no treatment for a 
chronic prostate condition since arriving in Gorky, was 
plagued by angina and borderline hypertension and appar- 
ently had suffered several heart attacks—microinfarcts in 
1970 and 1975 and three attacks in Gorky—as well as a 
bout of thrombophlebitis. My condition was not nearly so 
critical as Lusia’s, but there was still ample reason for me to 
be admitted. But I was only kidding myself that my hospi- 
talization was being given serious consideration. 

During the summer of 1983 Yuri Andropov, then the 
Soviet leader, told a group of visiting American Senators 
who had asked about my situation that I was mentally un- 
stable. Did these remarks indicate a new KGB strategy for 
dealing with “the Sakharov problem’? The authorities 
clearly were reluctant or unable to banish me from the 
country, and hesitated to imprison either of us. There is ev- 
idence that the KGB intended to portray my public activi- 
ties as a delusion produced by the influence of Lusia, who 
would be presented as a corrupt, self-serving, loose-living, 
egotistical, depraved and immoral Jew prostitute, an agent 
of international Zionism. I would be transformed back into 
a distinguished Soviet (Russian, of course) scientist who 
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had made invaluable contributions to the Motherland and 
world science. The KGB was concentrating ils energies on 
her, and she was by now seriously ill. 

Lusia was detained at the Gorky airport on May 2, 1984, 
which ended for 17 months her visits to Moscow, our princi- 
pal means of contact with the outside world. She was put on 
trial, convicted in August of “slandering the Soviet system” 
and sentenced to five years’ internal exile, in Gorky. 

In April 1985, against Lusia’s wishes, | conducted a hun- 
ger strike demanding that she be allowed to go abroad to vis- 
it her mother, children and grandchildren and to receive 
medical treatment. I was forcibly confined in Gorky’s Se- 
mashko Hospital from April 25 and subjected to painful 
forced feeding until July 11, when I decided to end that hun- 





ger strike. But two wecks later, | resumed it, and on July 27 I 
was taken back to Semashko by force. My normal weight is 
around 175 Ibs., but it dropped to 138 by Aug. 13. That day, 
they began subcutaneous (into both thighs) and intravenous 
drips to supplement the forced feedings. Each subcutaneous 
feeding took several hours, my legs would swell painfully, 
and I would be unable to walk for a day or two. 


“You Can Return to Moscow” 





In March 1985 Mikhail Gorbachev came to power in the 
Soviet Union. Though he at first defended the treatment of Sa- 
kharov, he soon decided that keeping him in exile was incom- 


“Mankind Cannot Do Without Nuclear Power” 














After the Chernobyl nuclear-re- 
actor catastrophe of April 26, 1986, 
the reports in the Soviet press led 
me to adopt far too sanguine an ap- 
proach. One clue that should have 
alerted me to a possible cover-up 
was a mid-May report that several 
fire fighters had perished; if radia- 
tion levels in the vicinity of the 
Chernobyl! plant did not exceed 10 
to 15 milliroentgens an hour, what 
could have caused their deaths? 

In fact, the radiation levels pub- 
lished in the Soviet press were 1% 
or less of the true figures, But there 
were other, subjective reasons for 
my complacency: my preconcep- 
tions, my mental inertia and sheer 
wishful thinking. 

When Lusia returned from a vis- 
it to the West, her information on 
Chernobyl shook me, Czechoslova- 
kia, Sweden, Poland and Hungary 
had demanded an explanation from 
Soviet authorities for the high levels 
of radiation throughout Europe. 
Poles were given iodine tablets to 
speed the elimination of radioactive 
iodine from their systems—which 
raised the question of what was be- 
ing done in the U.S.S.R., where the 
level of radioactivity was much 
greater. In the Ukraine and Belo- 
russia, pregnant women were ad- 
vised to have abortions. My initial 
optimism was completely dispelled. 
It was important to decide in my 
own mind what should be done 
about nuclear power. 

Plainly, mankind cannot re- 
nounce nuclear power, so we must 
find technical means to guarantee 
its absolute safety and exclude the 





possibility of another Chernobyl. 
The best way is international legis- 
lation requiring that all new nuclear 
reactors be sited deep enough un- 
derground so that even a worst-case 
accident would not discharge radio- 
active substances into the atmo- 
sphere. Existing aboveground reac- 


CHERNOBYL AFTER THE TRAGEDY 


tors should be protected by reliable 
containment structures. The first 
priority should be to safeguard 
atomic plants that supply power and 
heat to large cities, reactors with 
graphite moderators like the one 
that malfunctioned at Chernobyl, 
and fast-neutron breeder reactors. 

I also became interested in the 
possibility of reducing earthquake 
damage by burying thermonuclear 
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charges deep underground in seis- 
mologically active areas and deto- 
nating them to relieve the buildup of 
tension when strains in the earth’s 
core approach the critical level. If 
this proves feasible, we could control 
at least the timing of earthquakes; 
people and property could be evacu- 
ated in orderly fashion. To preclude 
the escape of any radiation, the ex- 
plosion would probably have to be 
two or more miles beneath the 
earth’s surface. 

On Feb. 15, 1987, addressing the 
Moscow Forum for a Non-Nuclear 
World for the Survival of Mankind, 
I had this to say on the peaceful use 
of atomic energy: 

“Nuclear weapons divide and 
threaten mankind, But there are 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy that 
should promote the unity of man- 
kind. Chernobyl was an example of 
the tragic interaction of equipment 
failure and human error. Neverthe- 
less, the aversion people rightly feel 
for military applications must not 
spill over to the peaceful use of nu- 
clear energy. Mankind cannot do 
without nuclear power, We must 
find a solution to the safety problem 
that will rule out another Chernobyl 
resulting from human error, failure 
to follow instructions, design de- 
fects or technical malfunction.” 

I concluded, “People concerned 
about the potential harmful conse- 
quences of the peaceful use of nu- 
clear energy should concentrate 
their efforts not on attempts to ban 
nuclear power, but instead on de- 
mands to assure its complete 
safety.” s 
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patible with the image he wished to convey of a Soviet Union 
committed to glasnost and perestroika. 


In February 1986 I wrote a letter to Gorbachev quoting 
his own words in an interview with the French Communist 
newspaper L'Humanité: “About political prisoners, we 
don’t have any. Likewise, our citizens are not prosecuted 
for their beliefs. We don’t try people for their opinions.” In 
my letter, I argued that prosecutions under various articles 
of the criminal code are in fact prosecutions for beliefs, in- 
cluding religious beliefs. I also mentioned persons con- 
fined in psychiatric hospitals for political reasons, and oth- 
ers imprisoned on trumped-up criminal charges. I gave 
brief accounts of 14 I knew personally—Anatoly Mar- 
chenko, the writer, headed the list—and called for the un- 
conditional release of all prisoners of conscience. 

In early October 1986 I was summoned to the regional 
Procurator’s Office to see U.S.S.R. Deputy Procurator 
General Vladimir Andreyev “in connection with your 
statement.” But Andreyev evaded the real issues. He told 
me that all the prisoners on my list had been properly sen- 
tenced, I told him that I was disappointed in our meeting. 

I wrote another letter to the General Secretary and 
mailed it on Oct. 23. I wrote that I'd been banished illegal- 

ly, without a court decision. I'd never broken the law or dis- 
closed state secrets. My wife and I were being held in un- 
precedented isolation. Her sentence and the slanders 
printed about her in the press were actually attempts to 
shift responsibility for my actions onto her. I mentioned 
our health problems, and I felt it necessary to say that I 
would “make no more public statements, apart from ex- 
ceptional cases when, in the words of Tolstoy, ‘I cannot re- 
main silent.’ ” I concluded, “I hope that you will find it pos- 
sible to end my isolation and my wife’s exile.” Once I'd sent 
off the letter, I forgot about it for the next seven weeks. 

Lusia was twirling the radio dial on Dec. 9. The jam- 
ming was intense, but through the crackle we both made 
out the name Marchenko. For a few moments we thought 
he had been released. Since Aug. 4 he had been on a hun- 
ger strike at Chistopol Prison, demanding better condi- 
tions for political prisoners and an end to repression. He 
hadn’t been allowed visitors for 32 months and had spent 
long periods in punishment cells. 

We soon realized that the broadcast was not a report of 
Marchenko’s release. The evening before, he'd asked for a 
doctor. By the time he was brought to the hospital his con- 
dition was hopeless. A cerebral hemorrhage was listed as 
the immediate cause of death. Marchenko was 48. His 
death ended an era for the human rights movement, which 
he had helped to shape. 

Dec. 15, 1986, was the 25th anniversary of my father’s 
death. Shortly after 10 p.m. the doorbell rang. A search? 
Iwo electricians and a KGB agent entered the apartment. 
hey had orders to install a phone. The KGB man said, 
“You'll get a call around 10 tomorrow morning.” 

On Dec. 16 we waited for the call until 3 p.m., when the 
phone rang and I answered. A woman's voice: “Mikhail 
Sergeyevich will speak with you.” 

“I’m listening.” I told Lusia, “It’s Gorbachev.” She 
opened the door to the hallway, where the usual chatter 
was going on around the policeman on duty, and shouted, 
“Quiet! Gorbachev's on the phone.” There was an imme- 
diate silence. 

“Hello, this is Gorbachev speaking.” 

































IS HE REALLY FREE OF THE SYSTEM? 


“Hello, I’m listening.” 

“I received your letter, We've reviewed it and discussed 
it. You can return to Moscow. The Decree of the Presidi- 
um of the Supreme Soviet will be rescinded. A decision has 
also been made about Elena Bonnaire.” 

I broke in: “That's my wife!” It was an emotional reac- 
tion, not so much to his mispronunciation of her name as to 
his tone. 

Gorbachev continued: “You can return to Moscow to- 
gether. You have an apartment there. Go back to your pa- 
triotic work!” 

I said, “Thank you. But I must tell you that a few days ago, 
my friend Marchenko was killed in prison. He was the first per 
son I mentioned in my letter to you, requesting the release of 
prisoners of conscience — people prosecuted for their beliefs,” 

Gorbachev: “Yes, I received your letter early this year. 
We've released many, and improved the situation of oth- 
ers. But there are all sorts of people on your list.” 

I said, “Everyone sentenced under those articles has 
been sentenced illegally, unjustly. They ought to be freed!” 

Gorbachev: “I don’t agree with you.” 

I said, “I implore you to look one more time at the 
question of releasing people convicted for their beliefs. It’s 
a matter of justice. It’s vitally important for our country, for 
international trust, for peace and for you and the success of 
your program.” 

Gorbachev made a noncommittal reply. I said, “Thank 
you again. Goodbye.” (Contrary to the demands of proto- 
col, I brought the conversation to a close, not Gorbachev. I 
must have felt under stress and perhaps subconsciously 
feared that I might say too much.) Gorbachev had little 
choice, so he said, “Goodbye.” 

On the morning of Dec. 23 we stepped off the train at 
Moscow’s Yaroslavl Station onto a platform teeming with 
reporters. It took me 40 minutes to make my way through 
the crowd. Hundreds of flashbulbs blinded me and micro- 
phones were continually thrust into my face as I tried to re- 
spond to the barrage of questions. The whole scene offered 
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a preview of the hurly-burly life that now awaited us. 

Lusia and I were almost buried under the load of the 
first few months in Moscow. I spent time preparing written 
responses for almost all major interviews. People passed 
through the house endlessly. Lusia cooked for a whole 
crowd. Long after midnight, it was not uncommon to find 
her, despite her heart attacks and her bypasses, mopping 
the landing—our building is self-service—and me still at 
work on a statement. 


Gorbachev: A Cry for Help 


One subject that came up in every interview was my at- 
titude toward Gorbachev and perestroika. In 1985, while 
still confined in Semashko Hospital, I watched one of Gor- 
bachev’s early television appearances, and I told my room- 
mates, “It looks as if our country’s lucky. We've got an in- 
telligent leader.” My initial, positive reaction has remained 
basically unchanged. Gorbachev, like Khrushchev, is an ex- 
traordinary personality who has managed to break free of 
the limits customarily respected by the party bureaucracy. 
What explains the inconsistencies and half measures of the 
new course? The main stumbling block is the inertia of a gi- 
gantic system, the resistance, passive and active, of the in- 
numerable bureaucratic and ideological windbags. Most of 
them will be out of a job if there is a real perestroika. Gorba- 
chev has spoken of this bureaucratic resistance in some 
speeches, and it sounds like a cry for help. 

But there’s more to it than that. The old system, for all 
its drawbacks, worked. And people had grown used to the 
old system, which at least guaranteed a certain minimal 
standard of living. Who knows what the new one will bring? 
And lastly, Gorbachev and his close associates themselves 
may still not be completely free of the prejudices and dog- 
mas of the system they wish to reform. 

Restructuring the command-type economic system in 
our country is an extremely complex matter. Without mar- 
ket relations and elements of competition, we are bound to 
see serious shortages, inflation and other negative phe- 
nomena. Our country is already experiencing economic 
difficulties; everywhere, food and other necessities are in 
short supply. Another thing troubles me greatly: the zig- 
zags on the road to democracy. Gorbachev is trying to gain 
control of the political situation and strengthen his person- 
al power by compromising with the forces opposed to 
perestroika instead of relying on democratic reforms. 
lhat’s extremely dangerous. Only a nationwide swell of ini- 
tiative can give substance to democracy, and our “chiefs” 
have shown they’re not ready for this. 

The gradual replacement of key personnel, the coun- 
try’s objective need for perestroika, and the fact that “the 
new always beats the old” (to quote Stalin’s famous 
phrase) should all work in Gorbachev's favor. He has four 
levers he can use to move the country forward: glasnost 
(this is proceeding under its own steam); the new person- 
nel policies; the new international policies aimed at slow- 
ing the arms race; and democratization. 

My positive attitude toward perestroika is not accepted 
by everyone: it especially upsets some dissidents in the 
U.S.S.R. and some émigrés in the West. One Russian-lan- 
guage newspaper in New York City printed an article with 
the headline THE PARDONED SLAVE HELPS HIS MASTER, OF 
something of the sort. 


BATTLING EACH DAY FOR LIFE AND FREEDOM 


On Feb. 5, 1987, a delegation organized by the U.S. 
Council on Foreign Relations came to see me. I stressed 
the West’s vital interest in having the U.S.S.R. become an 
open, democratic society. Henry Kissinger posed a blunt 
question: “Is there a danger that the U.S.S.R. will first ef- 
fect a democratic transformation, accelerating its scientific 
and technological progress and improving its economy, 
and then revert to expansionist policies and pose an even 
greater threat to peace?” 

I replied that what people should fear is not the develop- 
ment of an open, stable socicty with a powerful peacetime 
economy in the U.S.S.R. but a disruption of the world’s equi- 
librium and the single-minded military buildup of an internal- 
ly closed and externally expansionist society. I believe the 
West should actively support the process of perestroika, coop- 
erating with the U.S.S.R. on disarmament and on economic, 
scientific and cultural issues. But this support should be given 
with eyes wide open, not unconditionally. Opponents of 
perestroika should understand that a retreat from reform 
would mean immediate termination of Western assistance, 

In a futurological article I wrote in 1974, “The World Af- 
ter 50 Years,” I concluded, “I hope that mankind will be able 
to put an end to the dangers threatening us and to continue 
its progress while preserving everything that makes us hu- 
man.” I would like to conclude this book too with those 
words. Today, as | approach the eighth decade of my life, my 
personal aspirations and my entire existence center on my 
beloved wife, my children and grandchildren, and all those 
who are dear to me. 

This volume of memoirs is dedicated to my beloved Lu- 
sia. What matters most is that she and I are together. 








On the night of Dec. 14, 1989, Andrei Sakharov returned 
to his Moscow apartment from a heated meeting of radical 
parliamentarians where he had called for the formation of an 
alternative party to oppose the Communists, lay down for a 
nap and never awoke. He was 68 when a heart attack felled 
him. He had been a free man for less than three years. © 
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hooting 
The Works 


Lights! Camera! Money! Hollywood is on a spree! 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


he script called for blizzard scenes 

at a major airport. To film it, the 

entire cast and crew of this sum- 

mer’s Die Hard 2 embarked on a 
multimillion-dollar odyssey last December 
that led them to normally snowy Denver 
and northern Michigan. But relentlessly 
mild weather in both places forced 20th 
Century Fox to abandon its costly snow 
chase and shoot the sequel to the 1988 
Bruce Willis thriller on a Los Angeles 
sound stage. As if that humiliation was not 
enough, the delays and moving expenses 
helped push the film’s original $40 million 
budget to as high as $60 million. 

While the ornery weather may turn Die 
Hard 2 into the most expensive film Holly- 
wood will release this summer, the episode 
was merely part of a runaway spending 
spree that has made movies more costly— 
and risky—than ever. With an eye toward 
lucrative video and foreign revenues, stu- 








dios are lavishing breathtaking sums on ev- 
erything from stars to scripts to scenery. 
Hollywood now spends an average of 
$23.5 million to produce a major movie, up 





40% from 1985. (The Consumer Price In- | 


dex rose just 14.5% over the same period.) 
“Studios just keep piling on the cost, think- 
ing that they will get it back somewhere,” 
says Jerome Gold, director of the media 
and entertainment division of the Ernst & 
Young accounting firm. 

The moguls throw their biggest bucks 
at films released during the summer 
months. “Kids can see three pictures in a 
week,” notes Roger Birnbaum, Fox’s presi- 
dent of production. “There are no school 
nights.” Summer hits accounted for 40% of 
the record $5 billion that films raked in at 
U.S. box offices last year. Worldwide the- 
atrical, TV and video revenues boosted 
that take to more than $10 billion. In hopes 
of luring even larger audiences, studios are 
spending $30 million or more apiece on as 
many as a dozen films set for release be- 


















DICK TRACY 





Disney, Beatty 
and Madonna too 


\ 
} tween late May and Labor Day. 


rhe lincup is once again 
heavy with sequels and ac- 
tion flicks. Among them: 
Universal's $40 million 
Back to the Future II; Dis- 
ney’s $30 million Dick Tra 
cy, Starring Warren Beatty 
and Madonna; Warner 
Bros.’ $32 million Gremlins 2; and Para- 
mount’s $45 million Another 48 Hrs. “This 
is the summer of the blockbuster,” says 
Sidney Ganis, president of the Paramount 
Motion Picture Group. “If one or more of 
them fail, next summer there won't be 
nearly as many rolling.” 
lhe cost of such movies largely reflects 
the price that studios pay for the handful of 
megastars whose presence is expected to 
guarantee a hit. The top guns include Tom 
Cruise, who reportedly will earn some $9 
million for playing a race-car driver and co- 
producing Paramount's Days of Thunder. 
For reprising his role as Nick Nolte’s 
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They’re back: a diminutive demon from Warner Bros.’ sequel to its 1984 hit 


} streetwise sidekick in Another 48 
Hrs., Eddie Murphy will take 

home at least $8 million, plus 

a share of the film’s revenues. 

Arnold Schwarzenegger can 

count on $10 million for star- 

ring in Total Recall, a $50 mil- 

lion—plus sci-fi picture filmed 

by Los Angeles-based Car- 

olco and distributed by Tri-Star 

In the star-struck world of Hollywood 
economics, many studio bosses see a film’s 
big budget as an insurance policy against 
failure. “Hollywood is a place full of scared 
people,” says Alex Ben Block, editor in 
chief of Show Biz News, a weekly newslet- 
ter. “It’s less scary to make a $50 million 
film than a $10 million film. For $50 mil- 
lion you can afford big stars and special ef- 
fects and know you'll get some moncy 
back—even if it’s only on videocassette 
sales. With a $10 million film with no stars, 
you run the risk of losing it all.” 

That spare-no-expense approach can 
apply to every facet of moviemaking. Dis 
ney has gone about $5 million over budget 
on Dick Tracy, in part because the studio 
decided, five months after the film had 
been shot, to upgrade the 57 matte-paint- 
ing backdrops that were used to help cre- 
ate a comic-book appearance, The im- 
proved matte work includes twinkling 
lights and moving boats and cars. Para- 
mount had to frantically accelerate the 
editing of Days of Thunder to get the film 
ready for its summer release. The speedup 
meant that crews had to work around the 
clock, piling up mountains of overtime. 
Die Hard 2 had the same deadline prob- 
lem. Says Birnbaum: “The prints will still 
be wet, but they'll be in the theaters on 


DIE HARD 2 




























Bruce Willis reprises his role as embattled Detective John 
McClane in a new thriller due in June from 20th Century Fox 





Stars seem to feel entitled to almost any- 
thing they want. When humorist Art Buch- 
wald won a suit against Paramount for us- 
ing his idea as the basis for the 1988 
blockbuster Coming to America, court doc- 
uments showed that the studio had treated 
imerica star Eddie Murphy very well in- 
deed. Among other things, Murphy en- 
joyed the services of a valet, a physical 
trainer and a $2,000-a-week chauffeur 
Studios abide such extravagance be- 
cause their executives have visions of glob- 
al markets that are hungry for Hollywood 
films. For every $1 that American films 
carn in the U.S., they typically make anoth- 
er 70¢ overseas. “You now have to look at 
movies as a worldwide business,” says 
Thomas Pollock, chairman of Universal 
Pictures Motion Picture Group. “Where 
you get your revenues from has changed 
radically over the past several years, Few 
films make their money back just from the- 








Plus 
Marketing and 
Advertising $20 mil. $23 mil. 





June 22 as promised.” 
While filming on location, major 





But because America remains Holly- 
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atrical releases in the U.S.” 


























wood’s largest single market, studios 
spend prodigiously to promote their 
films at home. Marketing expenses 
can equal the cost of producing a pic- 
ture. Says Mara Balsbaugh, an indus- 
try analyst for Smith Barney: “It used 
to cost $5 million to $6 million to 
open a movic. Now it costs $15 mil- 
lion.” To make a big splash, a major 
film might open on as many as 2,100 
screens. The prints alone, at $2,000 
apiece, would cost $4.2 million. 
Surprisingly, Hollywood can usu- 
| ally judge a film’s long-term fate by its 
performance on its first weekend in 
the theaters. On Saturday mornings 
Hollywood's phone lines buzz with the 
sound of moguls offering congratula- 
tions or condolences based on industry polls 
of Friday-night receipts. With so much 
money at stake, this summer's calls could 
be highly emotional. “There are a num- 
ber of films that can do $100 million or 
more,” says Jeffrey Katzenberg, chair- 
man of Disney Studios. “But you can’t 
look for another Batman; that’s a fool's | 
mission. There will be triples and home ~ 
runs, but probably no grand slams.” 
Some moviemakers think this summer's 











crop may include some disasters. “I 
can’t imagine a more boring lineup 
of films,” says one anxious execu- 
tive. “The costs are out of hand, 
and the need for a safety net | y 
causes people to make formulas 
and sequels. I have this incredible 
sensation that the industry is at the 
top of a deep rapids and that there’s 
going to be a fatality rate. Anyone who de- 
nies that is a fool or a liar.” 


Hollywood spending is likely to 
rise until some box-office disaster 
forces studios to retrench once again. 
When film legends Charlie Chaplin, 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks 
and D.W. Griffith formed United 
Artists in 1919, a Hollywood wag fam- 
ously quipped, “The lunatics have tak- 
en charge of the asylum.” Today’s top 
stars are scizing power by demand- 
ing—and getting—salaries and reve- 
nue-sharing deals that may be pushing 
the cost of movies to reckless heights. 

But if Hollywood was not deliri- 
ously extravagant, would anyone go to 
the movies? When this summer is 
past, the studios will have to top them- 
selves again for the big Christmas sea- 
son. No problem there. Sylvester Stallone 
reportedly will be paid $20 million to write 
and star in Rocky V, a $40 million 
MGM/UA release due in December. The 
ear-end holidays will also bring to the 
screen Francis Ford Coppola's Godfather 
III. The problem-plagued sequel was origi- 
nally budgeted at $44 million, but it could 
become the first film to top $100 million. 

— Reported by Richard Natale/Los Angeles and 
Janice C. Simpson/New York 


Cruise at the wheel 











© you recognize these big Hollywood names: Joe Eszter- 

has, Shane Black, Jeffrey Boam? No? You may know 
them better by their products: Flashdance, Lethal Weapon, In- 
diana Jones and the Last Crusade. Eszterhas, Black and Boam 
are practitioners of an essential yet mostly invisible movie-mak- 
ing craft: screenwriting. While actors, directors and even pro- 
ducers gain fame and seven-figure salaries, screenwriters have 
traditionally been the Rodney Dangerfields of Hollywood. 

But that lowly status is on the verge of a major rewrite. As 
studios battle one another for the limited supply of surefire 
scripts, screenwriters have begun snaring huge fees. In a spec- 
tacular bidding war among major studios last month, producer 
David Geffen bought a Shane Black script titled The Last Boy 
Scout for $1.75 million, which is believed to be the most ever 
paid for a single screenplay. Says Black: “I 
really won the lottery this time.” 

A Pittsburgh native, Black, 28, had 
earned $400,000 for writing Lethal Weapon. 
He spent four months holed up in a cabin to 
write Boy Scout, an action mystery in which a 
private eye and a retired football player 
team up to solve a murder. Black wrote the 
script “on spec,” meaning on a speculative 
basis with no studio commission, a status 
that entitled him to shop it around for the 
highest price. The bidding started with an 
offer of $850,000 from 20th Century Fox and 
escalated until Carolco Pictures reached a 
top bid of $2.25 million. But the screenwriter 
went with the lower bid by Geffen because 
he agreed to hire producer Joel Silver, who 
handled Lethal Weapon. 

Not long ago, screenplays seldom cost 
more than $300,000, But a dearth of innova- 














Black, the $1.75 million man 





“l Really Won the Lottery This Time” 


tive scripts and an escalation of film budgets may soon make 
the seven-figure script an industry standard. “The studios are 
creatively bankrupt,” contends Steve Tisch, an independent 
producer. “I think the agents are aware of how scarce ideas 
are, and they're taking advantage of that.” 

Agents and writers have become savvy about inflaming the 
bidding passions of the big studios. Last month about 20 pro- 
ducers and studio bosses received packages containing black 
alarm clocks and the cryptic message “The Ticking Man Is 
Coming.” The note described a screenplay by Manny Coto 
and Brian Helgeland about an android with a nuclear bomb 
implanted in its head. The next day producer Larry Gordon 
bought The Ticking Man for $1.2 million, 

The hunger for stories is enriching novelists as well. Pro- 
ducer Richard Zanuck was filming Driving 
Miss Daisy a year ago when he heard about a 
first-time novelist peddling a manuscript 
based on her real-life experience as a Texas 
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narcotics cop who got hooked on cocaine. By 
the time author Kim Wozencraft sold Rush 
to Random House for a $35,000 advance, 
Zanuck had already won the film rights for 

$1 million. The price was no fluke. Last | 
month Tom Cruise paid about $1 million for 
the rights to Big Time, a novel by mystery 
writer Marcel Monticino. 

The high pay and new prestige are likely 
to produce a bumper crop of screenwriter 
wanna-bes. And by getting better stories, 
Hollywood may make better movies. Says 
Black: “Studios now realize that even the 
best actor in Hollywood can’t carry a lousy 
script.” —By Michael Quinn. Reported by Patrick 
Cole/Los Angeles 
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here did the money go? That's the 
most vexing question produced by 
the rampant fraud that has wiped out hun- 
dreds of banks and thrifts in recent years. 
But Edmund Pankau, a Houston private 
eye, knows how to find the booty. Case in 
point: last fall a real estate developer who 
was two years delinquent on a $2 million 
loan suddenly showed up at his Houston 
bank and offered to settle for $200,000. 
Bank officers wondered whether he might 
be harboring far more cash. They called in 
Pankau, who combed public records and 
found that the developer had come into a 
big inheritance. When confronted, the 
businessman agreed to pay his full $2 mil- 
lion debt plus $500,000 interest. 
Investigators like Pankau are playing a 








The Texas sleuth on the prow! for hidden assets — 





growing role in helping sort out the savings 
and loan mess, a debacle that could cost 
more than $300 billion over the next three 
decades, According to top federal regula- 
tors, fraud was responsible for as much as 
60% of all S&L failures in 1989. By hiring 





where overburdened prosecutors have left 
off, the new buyers of old thrifts can often 
recover a hefty share of the loot. ““There’s a 
real demand for specialists who can read 
between the lines,” says Joseph Wells, 
chairman of a thriving new group called 
the National Association of Certified 
Fraud Examiners (membership: 3,000). 
Operating out of a steel-and-glass 
Houston skyscraper once owned by a failed 
thrift, Pankau, 44, directs his own agency, 
Intertect. (Its fee: $60 to $100 an hour.) 


Fraud accounts for more than half of all thrift failures. 


investigators to pick up the paper trail | 


| 





If the Loot’s There, He'll Find It 


S&L crooks beware: private eye Edmund Pankau is on your trail 





Pankau’s 30 investigators assemble finan- 
cial profiles of S&L scoundrels who have 
bled their institutions dry through bad 
loans and insider dealings. Often court 
judgments are pending against the culprits, 
but the regulators or new banks holding 
the bad notes need to know whether the as- 
sets are sizable enough to pursue. “These 
are world-class con men who were just as 
sophisticated in hiding their money as they 
were in committing their fraud,” says Pan- 
kau, a onetime Internal Revenue Service 
agent and a trained accountant. 

Armed with volumes of microfiche and 
microfilm, Pankau’s investigators conduct 
financial probes that would make privacy 
advocates cringe. They use vehicle-regis- 
tration lists purchased from the Drug En- 
forcement Administration, as well 
as vital statistics culled from Tex- 
: as’ 254 county courthouses. The 
most telltale documents are often 
probate records and property 
transfers. Pankau exposed a Dal- 
: las land developer after he shifted 
most of his millions into his four 
children’s trusts, filed for bank- 


the charity of his offspring. A 
Houston real estate promoter 
who had a series of big bank loans 
coming due handed off $12 mil- 
lion in assets to his wife in a 
“friendly” divorce, then filed for 
bankruptcy. After the detective 
documented the transfer for a 
creditors’ committee, the panel 
promptly moved to overturn the 
divorce. 

Some delinquent borrowers 
have tried to seek refuge behind 
Texas’ homestead law, which 
shelters a debtor's home from 
hungry creditors. But Pankau 
nailed one scamp after he used 
proceeds from a commercial loan 
to hide $1 million in a River Oaks mansion. 
“If it’s out there, we're going to find it,” he 
insists. “The money all went into some- 
body’s hands. It didn’t go up in smoke.” 

With scores more S&Ls designated for 
sale or closure in the weeks ahead, the leg- 
acy of fraud is likely to keep paying hand- 
somely for asset chasers like Pankau. His 
firm claims to have increased its revenues 
50% in each of the past five years, and 
plans new offices in such growing white- 
collar-crime capitals as Arizona and Flori- 
da. Pankau has even taken a few lessons 
from the bad guys, spreading the owner- 
ship of his company among his three chil- 
dren, through trusts. That, he explains, is 
partly to protect himself from liability suits 
in case any of his targets try to get revenge 
in court. — By Richard Woodbury/Houston 





ruptcy and proceeded to live off 








Martre with the proposed Mach 2.5 jetliner 


Encore, Encore 


A faster, bigger Concorde 
could cost $10 billion or more 
“Ww elcome aboard the last ever Con- 
corde flight. Tomorrow this air- 
craft will join its sister planes in a well- 


earned retirement.” 
In the year 2005, such an announce- 





ment could greet the passengers crammed | 


into the slim fuselage of the last Concorde 
in service. But frequent Concorde flyers 


will be happy to learn that the crunch may | 
never come. Last week British Aerospace | 


and Aérospatiale of France said they will 
spend $36 million over the next five years 
to study the feasibility of a second-genera- 
tion supersonic jetliner. It is a high-flying 
ambition. The current Concorde, operated 
by British Airways and Air France, has a 
range of 4,000 miles and a payload of just 
100 passengers. Concorde II would fly 
twice the distance carrying as many as 300 
passengers. The new plane would streak 
through the stratosphere at Mach 2.5 (2% 
times the speed of sound, or about 1,875 
m.p.h.), in contrast to the current model’s 
Mach 2, or 1,500 m.p.h. 

The biggest problem in getting Con- 
corde II off the ground will be financial. 
Aérospatiale President Henri Martre esti- 
mates that the program would spend $10 
billion to get production rolling. But Euro- 
pean acrospace officials with memories of 
the horrendous cost overruns incurred by 
the first Concorde program fear the figure 
could end up much higher, raising doubts 
about the plane’s commercial viability. A 
new Concorde project might be unable to 
turn a profit without government subsi- 
dies, which are unlikely to be forthcoming 
this time around. 

More problems could arise if the U.S. 
aerospace industry enters the race. Last 
week Martre warned that the market for 
such a plane was too small to justify two 
competing models, and indicated that the 
Europeans were prepared to involve plane- 


makers from the U.S. and elsewhere, in- | 


cluding the Soviet Union, in their project. = 
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Eight years in the writing, Robert A. Caro’s Means of Ascent is the 
second volume in his epic biography of Lyndon Johnson and is 
among the most dramatic and revealing books ever written about 
American politics. Focusing on the years 
1941-1948, Caro offers a compelling 
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story of a cunning, ruthless ~~ 
campaign, with Johnson — 
fine-tuning the new poli- 
tics of image, sound bites 
and photo-ops as he 
tried to destroy his oppo- 
nents reputauion, 
Caro’'s account of this 
strange interlude in the 
life of LBJ is an absorb- y ° AWN Wig 
ing and exciting politi- ) “MY 
cal morality play. 
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CREDIT 


Lighten Up, 
Lenders 


Banking regulators of- 
ten lecture on the 
need for caution. But 
last week lenders 
heard quite a different 
message: Loosen up. 
The advice came 
straight from the top 
U.S. regulators, in- 
| cluding Alan Green- 





Greenspan 


Business Notes 


strictive in their loan policies. 
Greenspan aims to ease a 
trend that began last year, when 
federal regulators tightened 
their examination of 
loans in the wake of 
2 massive real estate de- 
* faults. In the economi- 
cally distressed North- 
east, this tough over- 
sight has compelled 
some banks to reduce 
lending. Greenspan is 
concerned that exam- 
iners and bankers may 


° . | . ° 
span, chairman of the Federal | be cutting off credit to worthy 


Reserve Board, who trooped 
over to a Washington mecting 
of a banking-industry group 
to warn lenders against being 
overly cautious and too re- 


Warning: Rock 
Music Ahead 


A bold black-and-white label 
will begin appearing by July on 
many musical recordings sold in 
the U.S. Its message: PARENTAL 
ADVISORY —EX- 
PLICIT LYR- 

Ics. Last week 

the recording 
industry un- 
veiled the uni- 
form marking in 
an attempt to 
fend off bills in 
five state legislatures that would 
require labels on recordings that 
contain explicit lyrics dealing 
with sex, violence, suicide, drug 
use, bigotry and satanism. Under 
the industry’s program, the deci- 







borrowers, particularly small 
businesses. A credit crunch 
could help touch off the reces- 
sion that the Fed chairman has 
deftly avoided thus far. a 


sion to put the standardized label 
on a new release would be made 
by the record company and the 
artists rather than by govern- 
ment officials. 

The Parents’ Music Re- 
source Center, which has cru- 
saded against explicit lyrics, ap- 

plauded the move. 

Local politicians 
were less pleased. 
“This plan doesn’t 
even touch most of 
the music we're 
talking about,” 
says Missouri 
legislator Jean Dix- 
on. She points out that the 
trade group promoting the vol- 
untary label, the Recording In- 
dustry Association of America, 
does not represent many of the 
companies that produce the 
most offensive albums. . 





SALES PROMOTIONS 
Bargain for the 
Born Again 





Jackson in his Virginia showroom 


As the top Lincoln-Mercury 
dealer on the East Coast, 
Freddye “Action” Jackson 
knows how to strike a deal. 
But none of his promo- 
tions have ever stirred 
such a fuss as his Chris- 
tian Members Buyers 
Plan. A_ born-again 
Christian, Jackson sells 
Lincolns for $600 over 
dealer cost and Mercu- 
rys for a mere 
markup to certifiable 
Christians in Fairfax, 
Va. Ministers get an 
even better deal, and 
with each sale Jackson 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Putting a Lid 
On Cyclists 


Each year 1,000 Americans die 
as a result of bicycle accidents. 
In 75% of the deaths, the cause 
is head trauma. Influenced by 
those statistics, Maryland's 
Howard County last week 
passed a bill requiring all bicy- 
clists to wear helmets or face 
fines of as much as $100 per vio- 
lation. The law is expected to 
inspire similar legislation across 
the U.S. But bicycle makers 
fear that helmet laws could hurt 
business. The Bicycle Manufac- 
turers Association of America 
contends that the price of hel- 
mets—typically $20 to $80— 
may cut into the sport’s appeal 
by increasing its cost. The 
Maryland law was written by 
county councilman Charles 
Feaga, who was disturbed by 
the deaths of three local chil- 
dren in bicycling accidents. In- 





sists Feaga: “We did not do this 
to harass children or adults. It’s 
like passengers wearing seat 
belts. It’s for their own good.” = 





makes a donation to the 
church of the buyer’s choice. 
The program has sparked 
an uproar because he declines 
to offer the same discounts to 
any non-Christians except Jews, 
whom Jackson said he includes 
because they believe in God. 
Even so, David Friedman, re- 
gional director of the Anti-Def- 
amation League of B'nai B'rith, 
has urged Jackson to drop the 
program. Says he: “I want him 
to see there is something wrong 
in asking customers to declare 
their religious affiliation and to 
treat them differently accord- 
ing to that.” a 
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Unsold: Woman as Landscape 


COLLECTIBLES 


‘Fine Art’s 


Blue Period 


Prices for fine art during the 
past decade seemed to move in 
only one direction: up, up, up. 
But with real estate values sag- 
ging and stock markets slump- 
ing, prices for paintings are 
starting to stumble too. In auc- 
tions last week at Sotheby’s and 
Christie’s in New York City, 
artworks on the block sold for a 
total just under $100 million, or 
about 40% below expectations. 
An estimated one-third of the 
pieces went unsold. Among the 


=| jilted paintings: Willem de 


Kooning’s Woman as Land- 
scape, which was expected to 
fetch as much as $12 million. 

A prime reason for the dis- 
appointment was that the auc- 
tion houses had placed vastly 
inflated reserves, or minimum 
acceptable bids, on their paint- 
ings. Says Richard Feigen, an 
international art dealer: “Their 
estimates and reserves are now 
insane, sometimes double what 
the market will bear.” Prices for | 
older masterpieces are expect- 
ed to hold up well. Van Gogh’s 
Portrait of Dr. Gachet should 
bring more than $40 million at 
auction this week. Other safe 
bets: 20th century classics (Pi- 


casso, Matisse) and postwar 
Americans (Jackson Pollock, 
Mark Rothko). But experts 


think prices will soften dramati- 
cally for paintings by some 
young superstars (David Salle, 
Eric Fischl, Anselm Kiefer). 
Says Feigen: “No more seven- 
figure prices for artists barely 
out of their 30s.” a 
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RISING 


The 1990 TIME College Achievement Award Winners 


After a rigorous nationwide search, TIME is proud to name these 20 college juniors as the winners of the 
1990 TIME College Achievement Awards. Each student is not only gifted academically, but has applied his 
or her gifts to serve others. 

Whether they are crusaders, designers or discoverers—these students have cast their influence on their 
campuses and communities across the country and around the globe. They represent the best of American 
spirit—and our best hope for the future. In saluting them, TIME and Volkswagen United States honor the 
efforts of all students who work to make a difference in our world. 


Justin A Boyan, 19 
University of Chicago 
Unhappy with the telecommunications 


program for his home computer system, 


Boyan decided to create his own. Today 
his software business has worldwide 
sales and was named “The Best of 
1987" by PC. Magazine. 


Phillip Cade, 25 

University of Washington 

Four years ago, Cade suffered kidney 
failure. Although he undergoes 15 hours 
of dialysis per week, he played varsity 
baseball. An honors student, he plans to 
attend law school and hopes to become 
a legislator to help other renal failure 
patients. 








Mike T. Chou, 20 

California Institute of Technology 
Chou's research on the Sun, as a Sum- 
mer Undergraduate Fellow, inspired him 
to write new computer programs that 
revealed important information about 
the nature of solar flares. A first genera- 
tion immigrant, Chou maintains a 4.1 
average 





STARS 


Sponsored by Volkswagen United States K© 


Theodore 0. Chuang, 20 

Harvard University 

While maintaining an Ain Economics, 
Chuang has been active in Racial Aware- 
ness Week, advises citizens on Small 
Claims Court procedures, and volun- 
teers as an English tutor in Boston's 
Chinatown. He is an elected member of 
the Town Meeting in his hometown of 
Lexington, Massachusetts. 


James P. Dutton, Jr, 21 

U.S. Air Force Academy 

An astronautical engineering major, 
Dutton is ranked first in his class. He 
earned his private pilot license at age 17 
and was named Top Pilot on the USAF 
Academy Cadet Flying Team. His goal is 
to become a NASA astronaut. 


Evan A Feigenbaum, 21 

The University of Michigan 

An aspiring politician, Feigenbaum 

is devoted to China studies. His award- 
winning work on Chinese politics and 
military affairs has appeared in The 
China Business Review and one of 
Shanghai's largest newspapers. He will 
work this summer for the U.S. Consulate 
Genera! in Guangzhou, China. 


Timothy P. Holtz, 20 

University of Richmond 

Holtz chartered one of the first Habitat 
for Humanity Campus Chapters, an 
organization that helps low-income 
families build their own homes. Under 
his leadership, students volunteer to 
work on construction and fundraising 
efforts. 


Allegra Lee Jordan, 21 

Samford University 

While maintaining a 4.0 average, Jordan 
founded a computer corporation in 
1988 with two other students. They now 
employ over 40 students, and in their 
first year grossed $278,000. She has 
won numerous awards, including 
Debater of the Year. 


Cari. Marci, 21 

Columbia University 

Marci's main interest is public health. 
He has worked on substance abuse 
Prevention programs, and researched 
the benefits of good nutrition for home- 
bound AIDS patients. A competitive 
high jumper, Marci plans to pursue an 
M.D. and a Masters in public health. 


Heather Kim Margolis, 21 
University of I/linois 

Margolis has been actively engaged in 
drug prevention activities since high 
school and has received numerous 
awards for her efforts. She is currently 
applying her skills to the drug problems 
in Israel. 


Pat P. Morgan, 51 

Rhodes College 

Areal estate broker with million-dollar 
sales awards to her credit, Morgan 
returned to college at the age of 49 to 
have a more credible voice in her efforts 
to help the homeless. She was the 
unpaid director of a church-based social 
service ministry which reaches out to 
homeless individuals. 


Matthew M. Pearson, 21 

Trinity University 

As an Undergraduate Chemistry Research 
Associate, Pearson has taken routine lab 
work and discovered chemical processes 
which may be of import to the pharma- 
ceutical industry. He is also a leader of 
several campus organizations. 


Monica E Peek, 20 

Vanderbilt University 

Peek is devoted to addressing the con- 
cerns of African-American students. 
She co-founded the Mayfield Multi- 
cultural Dorm, a unique campus resi- 
dent hall. A General Biology major, Peek 
plans to become a doctor dedicated to 
health care for African-Americans. 


Carlos 6. Pinedo, 34 

University of California, San Diego 

At age 16, Pinedo dropped out of 
school. Fourteen years later, he became 
the first member of his family to attend 
college. His goal is to photograph the 
world. To date he has taken pictures in 
three continents and presented them in 
many exhibitions. 


Jeanne F. Theoharis, 20 

Harvard University 

A political activist majoring in Afro- 
American studies, Theoharis became 
involved in local issues at Harvard. With 
several grants, she researched why 
urban children do poorly on standard- 
ized tests and designed a curriculum to 
help improve their scores. 
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John R. Unger li, 21 

West Virginia University 
Amechanical/biomedical engineer- 

ing major, Unger has goals including 
medical school and working in underde- 
veloped countries, He has assisted the 
U.S. Refugee Program in Hong Kong 
and will spend next year in India working 
with Mother Teresa's Order. 


Jennifer C. Wion, 19 

Indiana University— Bloomington 
Wion has been playing the violin since 
the age of four. She has performed as 
the featured soloist with orchestras in 
the U.S. and Europe. She will make her 
London debut in 199] as a result of 
winning the 1989 Skene Award in 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 


Abert J. Wong, 19 

Princeton University 

A physics major contributing to theoreti- 
cal advances in biophysics, Wong has 
received several national awards for his 
research. He has studied how order 
arises from disordered systems in neural 
networks and prebiotic evolution. 


Kenji Yoshino, 21 

Harvard University 

An award-winning poet, Yoshino is 
currently helping to develop a new cur- 
riculum for teaching writing, literature 
and SAT preparation to underprivileged 
high school students. Bilingual, he has 
interned for the Japanese government 
and done a research project on 
Shakespeare. 


Meeghan A Ziolkowski, 21 

Western Maryland College 

An avid environmentalist, Ziolkowski 
combined her religious studies and 
philosophy majors with environmental 
sciences. The result: The Student Envi- 
ronmental Action Coalition, a group that 
has motivated students to take positive 
environmental action on campus. 
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BACARDI 
BURSTS 


. VODKAS 


BUBBLE 
IN TASTE 
TEST. 


And we did it in head-to-head 
competition 

We went directly to vodka & tonic 
drinkers, in vodka’s top ten markets. And 
ina blind taste test, more than half of 
them chose the taste of Bacardi® rum & 
tonic over their usual vodka & tonic 

Amazing? Not really, when you 
consider how the smooth, lively char- 
acter of Puerto Rican rum goes so well 
with the bubbly refreshment of tonic 

So make your own taste test. And 
see how the taste of Bacardi rum & tonic 
makes small potatoes of vodka 





RUMS OF PUERTO RICO 












Punch Line 


Take a ringside seat as Jimmy 
Breslin comes out punching 
Round 1; the New York 
Newsday writer mouths off 
about a Korean-American 
co-worker who objected to 
“sexism” in one of his col- 
umns. He describes the wom- 
an obscenely, and calls her 
“slant-eyed” and a “yellow 
cur.” Asian-American jour- 
nalists demand his ouster 
Round 2: Breslin apologizes 
(“Il am no good and once 
again I can prove it”). But he 
leads with the lip again, jok- 
ing on a radio talk show 
about his outburst. Round 3 
his exasperated editors sock 
him with a two-week suspen- 
sion for “lack of sensitivity.” 
rhe last thing anybody want 
ed last week was a rematch. 





By EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 





On the Air 


“| take the most normal 
things in life and spend 
way too much time think- 
ing about them,” says JER- 
RY SEINFELD, 36. So who 
doesn't? But since the 
stand-up comic is also an 
enterprising fellow, he sat 
down and made his quotid- 
ian worries into a TV sit- 
com that will debut on NBC 
late this month. As cre- 
ator, co-writer and star of 
Seinfeld, he depicts inci- 
dents that expose his 
most personal side. That's 
0.K., he jokes, because 
“when you're a shallow 
person, there’s no danger 
in opening yourself up.” 








Once More, 
With Feline 


I declare, isn’t that a little 
old Tony Award Kathleen 
Turner's holding? It isn’t hers 
to keep—not yet, anyway— 
but when she announced 
nominees for Broadway's 
1990 Tonys last weck, she was 
among them. Nominated as 
leading actress in a play for 
her steamy-Southland por 
trayal of Maggie in Tennessee 
Williams’ Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, Turner was cool about 
her chances because “I've 
been burned so many times by 
the Oscars.” She'll be the host 
on next month’s Tony tele- 
cast, and when the envelope 
is opened—why, shut my 
mouth 





My Friend Freud 


Thirty years has passed since JANE GOOD- 
ALL entered the leafy world of the chimpan- 
zees. The subject of a forthcoming National 
Geographic Explorer TV special, Goodall, 
56, brings her experiences up to date this 
fall in her seventh book, Through a Window. 
By now, she’s an old family friend of the ani- 
mals. The favorite male sitting by her side 
is the eldest grandson of Flo, the first 
chimp Goodall studied in Africa. Keeping in 
mind that his mother was “fascinated with 
everything that had to do with sex,” Goodall 
named him Freud. 
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Swan Songs 


David Bowie created himself 
in his own images. He was 
Davie Jones on his first rec- 
ord, then became Ziggy Star- 
dust, and was distilled into 
the Thin White Duke. His lat- 
est manifestation: the Good- 
bye Kid. Into the summer 
he'll be touring—watched 
over by his own likenesses— 
and singing former hits. Un- 
like other stars who rock till 
they drop, Bowie, 43, is “mov- 
ing on” and says that after this 
gig, his fans will never hear 
the old songs again. “I won't 
be singing Suffragette City 
when I’m 50.” That’s a prom- 
ise—but can he keep it? 
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By JULIE JOHNSON 


espite its obsession with dieting, the 

U.S. population seems to grow fatter 
every year. And so does the industry tai- 
lored to respond to the needs and neuroses 
of those who are fighting, and largely fail- 
ing, to keep their waistlines under control. 
Americans spent more than $30 billion last 
year on such offerings as diet books, video- 
tapes, appetite suppressants, “lite” foods, 
low-calorie beverages and commercial 
weight-loss programs. Now the overweight 
and overwrought are rushing to try the lat- 
est raft of crash-diet plans, which promote 
ways to trim fat quickly by doing little more 
than taking pills or swilling specially for- 
mulated drinks. 

But the behemoth diet industry 
may be throwing too much weight 
around. Critics say some companies 
use misleading promotional cam- 
paigns and promise more than the 
programs can deliver. Moreover, the 
safety of at least a few of the plans has 
been called into question. Congress is 
holding hearings to determine wheth- 
er the diet industry should be more 
tightly regulated, and various Govern- 
ment agencies are studying ways to get 
tough on questionable practices in the 
business. 

Leading the congressional probe is 
Representative Ron Wyden, an Oregon 
Democrat, who last week called diet- 
industry executives before his House Small 
Business Subcommittee and asked them to 
explain their hard-sell tactics. Wyden’s 
staff raised several concerns about specific 
companies. For example, the Diet Center 
programs, which offer special foods and 
pills, claim to provide guidance by “weight- 
loss professionals.” Customers may pre- 
sume that these professionals are nutri- 
tionists, says Wyden, but they are 
“basically salespersons.” Ads for the Physi- 
cians Weight Loss Centers imply that a 
doctor will supervise each patient's diet, 
but frequently the lone staff physician 
spends just one night a week at the center. 

Most companies make losing weight 
sound much simpler than it is. The Physi- 
cians Weight Loss Centers often tells 
newcomers they can drop up to 7 Ibs, in 
the first week, but the firm’s president, 
Charles Sekeres, admitted to Wyden’s 
committee that this range was based only 
on individuals who are “morbidly obese” 
or on men (who can slim down more 
quickly than women). In addition, ads for 
most weight-loss programs fail to mention 
that many customers regain weight just as 

















Bringing Sanity to the Diet Craze 


The Government considers tough new rules for weight-loss firms 





fast as they lose it if they return to their 
old eating habits. The industry, contends 
Wyden, focuses “more on quick profits 
than on responsible weight loss you can 
really keep off.” 

Those profits could be threatened by 
doubts about the safety of some of the 
new diets. Nineteen former clients of 


Nutri/System, a program that sells its own 












AND GAINED A SEXY NEW SHAPE FAST & EASY 


; 


Guaranteed to work for you too! 





























From the alluring to the absurd, ads and 
brochures promise that clients can quickly 
shed pounds and regain svelte figures 


low-fat food, have filed suit against the 
company, charging that they suffered se- 
vere gallbladder problems. At last weck’s 
hearing, Nutri/System president Donald 
McCulloch denied the allegations. “No 
scientific study,” he said, “demonstrates 
that the Nutri/System program increases 
the risk of gallstones.” 

Some diet-company executives conced- 
ed to the House subcommittee that parts 
of the industry have been too zealous. 
Chief executive Charles Berger of Weight 
Watchers, an H.J. Heinz subsidiary that 
takes a moderate approach to weight loss, 





likened the diet business to Wall Street in 





the 1980s. “Without touching on the issue 
of greed,” he said, “some companies in our 
field have overpromised quick weight loss. 
And the promises have grown increasingly 
excessive.” Others doubt that an industry 
with so many players can effectively police 
itself. Ronald Stern, president of the nutri- 
tion division at Slim-Fast, a firm that sells 
liquid-diet products over the counter, as- 
serted that “companies are moving to do 
things properly, but the industry can only 
do so much. If there are regulations, we 
will welcome them.” 

The Government already has the pow- 
er to crack down on the diet industry 
through the federal truth-in-advertising 
and mail-fraud laws. But these weapons 


| have generally been used just against prod- 


ucts that are truly outrageous. The Postal 
Service, for example, took action against 
diet sunglasses, which supposedly altered 
food color and made meals appear less ap- 
petizing, and a satin headband designed to 
emit electromagnetic waves that, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer’s claims, help cus- 
tomers refuse to eat calorie-laden foods. 

The Federal Trade Commission, which 
regulates advertising, has started to pay a bit 
more attention to the diet business. After 
having filed a mere 13 lawsuits against the 
industry in the entire decade of the ’80s, the 

Frc has brought three cases this year. 
One action involved a diet pill that 
when swallowed, according to the ads, 
would break “into thousands of parti- 
cles, each acting like a tiny magnet.” 

Fat cells would allegedly be attracted to 

the “magnets” and eliminated through 

the digestive system. In addition to going 
after such obvious frauds, the FTC has 
initiated a broad investigation of diet- 
clinic advertising. 

Since many of the diet products are 

foods or drugs, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is a logical candidate to take 
the lead in overseeing the industry, but the 
agency has been dillydallying on this issue 
for years. As long ago as 1982, the FDA be- 
gan drafting regulations to cover over-the- 
counter weight-loss products, and those 
proposals may at last be finalized before 
the end of the year. The new rules are ex- 
pected to outlaw more than 100 diet-prod- 
uct ingredients on the market, including 
methyl cellulose and other bulking agents 
that supposedly “swell” in the consumer’s 
stomach and curb appetite. 

More important, the FDA is embarking 
on an overhaul of labeling requirements 
for processed foods. That effort should 
most definitely include the products of dict 
programs. Even industry executives agree 
there should be uniform rules governing 
what claims can be made and what caveats 
must be listed. If consumers have more in- 
formation, they will be in a better position 
to decide which diet plans are worth the 
money. a 
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‘The advantage of the 
1990 Chrysler LeBaron is not 


just the new ergonomic interior. 


Its the price. 


You're not going to find advantages like 
this in any luxury import from Japan. 
Even if they could match the features, 
they'll never match the price. And none 
of them have anything like our LeBaron 
convertible, the world’s best-seller. 

For 1990, LeBaron has a totally 
redesigned cockpit with reclining bucket 
seats. The new ergonomic instrument 
panel is engineered with fast-read analog 
gauges, including tachometer and on- 
board trip computer. 

Also standard are the advantages of 
automatic transmission, power-assisted 
4-wheel disc brakes, power steering, 
even power windows. 


And every LeBaron is engineered 


On new "90 dealer stock. Short-term 


Title, taxes, desti 





Base sticker price 


to protect you with a driver-side air bag, 
standard. 

Also for 1990, LeBaron offers the 
widest choice of engines in its class. 
From our powerful 2.5-liter balanced 
shaft engine...to a new 3-liter V-6 with 


multi-point fuel injection...and our 


financing for qualife: 


i charges extra. °*S« 








sophisticated high-torque turbos. All 
with the advantage of Chrysler’s 7/70 
power train protection. ** 


Let’s face it. Today, the luxury 


advantage comes from Chrysler. 





W770 43 


For information, please call Vi 


1-800-4A-CHRYSLER Chvyales 


Available at your Chrysler -Plymouth Dealer 


Advantage: Chrysler. 


ors through Chrysler Credit 
ited warranty at dealer. Restrictions apply 














Travel 


The Great 
Cafés of 
Paris | 


Though times have changed 
on the old boulevards, the 
moveable feast continues 


By OT TO FRIEDRICH 


fter we got married, one spring af- 

ternoon in Paris, we wandered 

dazedly across the Place St. Sul- 
pice, past the baroque fountain where the 
four stone bishops stand guard, and or- 
dered a bottle of Moét & Chandon at the 
Café de la Mairie. Since that all happened 
exactly 40 years ago, it seemed a good time 
to return to Paris (When is it not a good 
time to return to Paris?) to inspect some of 
the cafés where we had spent much of our 
youth, 

Indeed, one can recall not only one’s 
own past but that of all Paris through its 
cafés. Both Robespierre and Lenin plotted 
revolution in Paris cafés; Hemingway and 
Joyce wrote in cafés; impressionism has 
been described by historian Roger Shat- 
tuck as “the first artistic movement entire- 
ly organized in cafés.” Parisian cafés are 
not just places that serve food and drink 
but places to meet friends and talk and 
work and make deals and read the papers 
and watch life passing by. 

These grand institutions began during 
the 17th century with the spread all over 
Europe of the Arab taste for coffee. The 
oldest café in Paris is the Procope, which 
has been operating on the Rue de |’An- 
cienne Comédie ever since 1686, The Pro- 
cope was nearly a century old when it 
claimed Benjamin Franklin and Voltaire 
among its customers. Later came the revo- 
lutionaries, Robespierre, Danton, Marat 
and even Napoleon. 

The Procope was refurbished with a 
vengeance in 1988—Pompeian red walls, 
I8th century oval portraits, crystal chande- 
liers, flintlock pistols and, for the waiters, 
quasi-revolutionary uniforms. Also a tinkly 
piano. If that all seems something that 
even Napoleon might call de trop, the food 
is generally good (Michelin recommends 
it), and the oysters are a joy. 

Most of the old Montmartre cafés 
where Manet and Renoir once held court 
have long since given way to appliance 
stores and garages, but the artistic oases of 
the Left Bank have remained hospitable. 








Café de la Mairie: William Faulkner drank here, and the champagne still tastes grand 


Montparnasse reached its height during 
the 1920s, when Hemingway used to sit and 
write stories in the Closerie des Lilas, 
which had been a lilac-shaded country tav- | 
ern during the 17th century. Hemingwi Ay 
complained bitterly when the mang igement 
tried to attract a younger clientele by tart- 
ing up the bar and ordering all the waiters 
to shave off their mustaches. The Closerie 
is once again cozily moribund, and Hem- 
ingway, like the friendly red lampshades, 
has become part of the décor: a brass plate 
on the bar marks his presence, and his face 
ornaments the menu, which includes a 
rumsteak au poivre Hemingway. 
Montparnasse was quite dead after 
World War II, but it enjoyed a modest re- 
vival in the ’70s and ’80s, when restauranti- 
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fication became the new fad (and source of 
higher profits). Old-timers still mourn the 
fate of the Coupole, a barnlike old brasse- 
rie that had served as home to Henry 
Miller, Lawrence Durrell, Samuel Beckett; 
it was acquired by a restaurant chain, torn 
down and rebuilt in 1988 into a sort of yup- 
pie grazing center. More felicitous was the 
1986 transformation of the Café du Déme, 
a plain, bare sort of place, where an impov- 
erished writer used to be able to get a sau- 
cisse de Toulouse and a plate of mashed po- 
tatoes for about $1. One section of the 
Dome has been turned into a really excel- 
lent fish restaurant (Michelin gives it one 
star), with a comfortably old-fashioned dé- 
cor and atmosphere. The baked turbot is 
superb, and the Macon makes it even bet- 
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“It was like home," Sartre said of the Flore 


ter. But if the sausage is only a memory, so 
is the old price: dinner for two costs $100. 
“If you are lucky enough to have lived 
in Paris as a young man,” Hemingway once 
wrote, “then wherever you go for the rest 
of your life, it stays with you, for Paris is a 
moveable feast.” In my case, the moveable 
feast was spread at the crossroads outside 
Paris’ oldest church, the 6th century shrine 
of St. Germain-des-Prés. Baron Hauss- 
mann cut a boulevard through here during 
the Second Empire, and in came what 
memory still rates as the three best cafés in 
Paris, and thus the world. The first was the 
Flore (1865), celebrated as the headquar- 
ters of existentialism. “It was like home to 
us,” Jean-Paul Sartre once said, and Si- 
mone de Beauvoir wrote part of The Sec- 


ond Sex here. One good reason is that the 
Flore has a rather secluded second floor, 
where one can work in peace; another is 
that the Flore always stayed warm. 

After the Germans smashed the Sec- 
ond Empire in 1870, a number of refugees 
from occupied Alsace fled to Paris. Among 
them was Léonard Lipp, who opened 
across the boulevard from the Flore a little 
brasserie ornamented with luxurious blue 
and green tropical birds on its tiled walls. 
Lipp’s has long been famous for its chou- 
croute (a.k.a. sauerkraut), and purists ar- 
gue whether it deserves its reputation. But 
one outsider’s view is that anyone who will- 
ingly orders choucroute deserves whatever 
he or she gets. The Alsatian plum tarts are 
much better. The main attraction, though, 
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Newcomer: the Café Beaubourg has youth and action, denim and leather 





is the beer, which comes in glasses of in- 
creasing size, starting with a demi for a 
half-liter, working up to a sériewx and final 
ly a distingué, a mug holding a liter. 

The other specialty of the house is poli- 
tics. The National Assembly is just a few 
blocks down the boulevard, and when ses- 
sions run late, legislators traditionally re- 
pair to Lipp’s for sustenance, discussion 
and intrigue. One of the regulars over the 
years has been Francois Mitterrand, now, 
of course, President of the Republic. Any 
café that can claim a President among its 
customers has little need of further 
endorsements. 

The greatest of these three great cafés, 
the Deux Magots, is the newest (1875), but 
it seems the most venerable and the most 























welcoming. If Lipp’s wonders who you are, 
and the Flore wonders how much you've 
got, the Deux Magots wonders what you'd 
like to be served. Located just across from 
| the old church, the Deux Magots derives 
its strange name from two large Chinese 
statues that sit high up in the center of the 
café. Prices today are appalling: a Coca- 
Cola costs $5, a Bloody Mary $10. But as 
one sits on the eastern terrace of the Deux 
Magots in a spring sunset, looking out to- 
ward the medieval church spire across a 
newly installed array of lilacs, tulips and 
apple trees all in flower, one can hardly 
| help feeling that such a vista is worth al- 
most any price. 
Even back in the "40s, when prices were 
a lot lower, one went to Lipp’s or the Flore 
only on special occasions. For hanging 
around, there were cheaper places, the 
Royal or the Bonaparte or the Mabillon. 
And though St. Germain is still full of 
wealthy and successful people, the artistic 
center seems to be moving back to the 
Right Bank, to the slummy area being rap- 
idly gentrified between those two new cul- 
| tural real estate projects, the flamboyantly 
ugly Beaubourg art museum and the un- 
flamboyantly ugly Bastille Opera. “Try the 


Café Beaubourg,” says one young Ameri- | 


can, “but I don’t think anybody's writing 
any novels there.” “Try the Café Coste in 
Les Halles,” says another. 


oth are handsome new establish- 

ments, with a balcony for crowd- 

watchers, and there are lots of 

youths and lots of action, lots of blue den- 

im, brown leather and black suede. But 

one suspects that among all the fire eaters 

and street jugglers, there are more drug 

| peddlers than artists in this crowded scene. 

| “Terrible people,” says one old-timer, 

speaking of Les Halles the way New York- 

ers speak of New Jersey. “Terrible subur- 
ban gang kids.” 

Aging and nostalgic visitors who find 
the café scene not what it used to be also 
find good reasons for that. One is that 
Paris cafés flourished because residential 
hotel rooms were often dark and cold; 
prosperity has changed that. Another is 
that, with prices high, many people pre- 
fer the neighborhood café to the famous 
institutions. Still, the 40th anniversary 
can be celebrated only at the Café de la 
Mairie, and though it has become a bit 
fancy—the old goldfish tank has disap- 
peared, along with the chessboard—it is 
still a neighborhood café. It bears its lit- 
erary traditions lightly. It hardly remem- 
bers that Saul Bellow used to drink here, 
and William Faulkner too, or that Djuna 
Barnes set several scenes in Nightwood 
here. In fact, when the proprietor was 
once asked what she remembered of 
Barnes, she said she had never heard of 
her. But the two coupes of icy Pommery 
tasted grand. Hemingway was right: Paris 
is much changed, but the moveable feast 
can still be celebrated. . 
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Doing the Ultimate Deal 








CADILLAC MAN Directed by Roger Donaldson; Screenplay by Ken Friedman 





By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


ou have met guys like Joey O’Brien 

(Robin Williams) before, most recent- 
ly in Tin Men. He is the scuzzball salesman 
of every consumer’s nightmares. For him, 
selling is more than a job and less than an 
honorable passion; it is not unlike date 
rape, against which neither resistance nor 
entreaty is an effective countermeasure. In 











At the whim of a maniac, Williams and Drescher face execution 


unstable women (Fran Drescher and Lori 
Petty) and a falling sales record. In fact, the 
only problem he has avoided is adultery with 
Donna. Yet when Larry starts waving his ri- 
fle and demanding to know who is cuckold- 
ing him, it is Joey who takes the blame. 
Altruism—his life for the many? No way. 
| Loyalty to his boss, who is the real culprit? 
Quit kidding. Joey sees talking the would-be 
terrorist out of mass murder as the maximum 
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A supersalesman racing to keep up with a runaway brain. 


Cadillac Man, he is discovered pulling up 
to a stalled funeral procession, to see if he 
can unload a replacement hearse on the 
desperate undertaker. While he’s at it, he 
takes a shot at selling the bereaved widow 
one of his luxury cars, coyly suggesting it 
might be a nice memorial to her late, ap- 
parently generous husband. 

Larry (Tim Robbins) is not entirely un- 
familiar either. You have met him most 
memorably in Dog Day Afternoon. He is the 
not-quite-bright, entirely too volatile ur- 
ban terrorist of every passerby’s night- 
mare. For he is the kind of weirdo who one 
day decides to air his grievances by invad- 
ing public space, grabbing a few hostages 
and seeing if the resulting police and me- 
dia attention will ease the throbbing in his 
temples. Larry rides his motorcycle 
through the plate-glass window of Turgeon 
Auto, in grungy Queens, N.Y., where Joey 
works. He is looking for whoever is having 
an affair with his wife Donna (Annabella 
Sciorra), a secretary at the dealership. 

But if glib Joey and loopy Larry are rea- 
sonably familiar figures, their juxtaposition 
in the same movie is wonderfully unexpect- 
ed. Joey has troubles enough: debts to the 
Mafia and his former wife, affairs with two 


| test of his salesmanship. In his time he has 
cut the sticker price and upped the trade-in 
allowance on everything but death. He can- 
not resist the opportunity to do this ultimate 
deal. Besides, Larry is his kind of customer, 
infinitely suggestible, infinitely distractible. 
And infinitely funny, in Robbins’ varia- 
tion on his performance as the dopey, fire- 
balling pitcher in Bull Durham. Thought is 
| for him a face-scrunching agony. Ideas— 
rare occurrences—render his countenance 
beatifically beamish. But since life is mostly 
utterly unpredictable to him, he is atwitch 
with dangerously unmediated impulses. 
Williams is his opposite, a man racing to 
keep up with a runaway brain, yet striving, 
hopelessly, to project an air of normality. 
Theirs is a terrific comic duet, and writ- 
er Ken Friedman has backed them with a 
| rich chorus of disapproval, including all the 
customers and salesmen also trapped in 
the showroom. Director Roger Donald- 
son, who has had his ups (No Way Out) and 
downs (Cocktail), is in his best voice here. 
It is the lower-depths snarl, angry and frus- 
trated. It provides Cadillac Man with a 
steady bass line and makes it a rarity 
among recent films—a comedy that is in 
touch with a recognizable reality. u 
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JB in all the right spots. 


J&B Scotch Whisky. Blended and bottled in Scotland by Justerini & Brooks, fine wine and spirit merchants since 1749. 
To send a gift of J&B anywhere in the U.S., call 1-800-528-6148. Void where prohibited. 


ISB Blended Scotch V Me Ale. by Vo. Imported by The Paddington Comorats we, NI © 19H 














By JAY COCKS 


t’s got a dark, obsessive, partly despica- 
ble and wholly compelling protagonist; a 
strong supporting cast (Damon Runyon, 
Ernest Hemingway, Hedy Lamarr); a mar- 
velous milicu (vaudeville in the ‘20s, New 
York City café society in the *30s, radio in 
the "40s, television in the ’S0s); a plot that 
comes in Gatling-gun bursts; and a reso- 
nance that is part parable of American suc- 
| cess and part caution. Walter Winchell 
would make a great movie. 
It didn’t, though. Michael Herr, whose 





fictional portrait of the man who turned 
gossip into a heavy industry as a film script. 
Herr recalls in a preface that he thought of 
the piece as “something ‘more’ than a 
screenplay,” while the prospective produc- 
ers regarded it as “something less.” Salvag- 
ing his unproduced work, he has kept 
much of the shape, hard rhythm and 
clipped language of the film format, as well 
as the occasional camera direction. 

The result is a bold stylistic stroke. The 
short scenes and pungent dialogue are ideal 
for catching the rhythm of Winchell’s beat, 
while the residual piece of screenwriter’s 
carpentry (“closing credits come up”) un- 
derscores not only its artificiality but also 
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Walter Winchell: a manic life suitable for novelization 


| Herr turns a rejected screenplay into a bold biography. 


Books 


A Novel Treatment of a Legend 


WALTER WINCHELL by Michael Herr; Knopf; 158 pages; $18.95 


Winchell’s own purblind flair for self-dra- 
matization. As a literary form, the screen- 
play generally rates as much respect as res- 
taurant menu prose, and a novel molded 
like this slips past any easy characterization. 
“Maybe it’s a mongrel,” Herr suggests. 
“Maybe it’s just a novel with a camera in it.” 
Winchell would have cooked up his 
own word—cinetome? flickfic? —some- 
thing that catches the brash fluency and 
gritty romanticism of his own life. He 
would never have dared, though, to con- 
vert himself, as Herr so elegantly does, into 
a pint-size paradigm of scrambled patrio- 
tism and American success 
gone crazy. Herr’s Win- 
chell is an ex-vaudevillian 
who dances as he writes 
and lives: with little grace 
but an overabundance of 
berserk energy. He starts by 
posting sheets of trade tat- 
tle and pillow talk back- 
stage at the crummy vaude- 
ville theaters he plays. 
Within a decade he moves 
center stage, prowling 
Manhattan for scoops and 
scandal, making himself as 
feared and famous as the 
people he features in his 
column. Looking at danc- 
ers snuggling close one 
night at the Stork Club, his 
personal action-central, 
Winchell remarks, “Per- 
sonally, I think it’s all for 
show.” Asks his long-suf- 
fering wife June: “But for 
whose benefit?” Replies a 
surprised Walter: ‘‘For 
whose benefit? For my 
benefit.” 
An NBC 





radio show, 


1977 Dispatches was one of the seminal | broadcast weekly “from ocean to ocean, 
| books about Vietnam, first wrote this semi- | with lotions of love,” makes Winchell, in ev- 


ery sense, a media monster. He knows there 
is something cancerous about American ce- 
lebrity (“The spotlight,” he says, “sheds a 
poison”), but he can’t see that he himself 
will eventually succumb. In the '50s Win- 
chell gets trounced by television while arch- 
rival Ed Sullivan becomes an unlikely Sun- 
day-night institution. A scrappy booster of 
ED.R.’s, Winchell gets flummoxed and out- 
foxed by Roy Cohn and the red-baiters. An 
anomaly, Winchell throws in his famous fe- 
dora and moves to a resentful retirement in 
Arizona. Herr’s vision of Winchell’s fate is a 
fitting postlude, balancing irony and sympa- 
thy. He knows that, for Winchell, true hell is 
closing out of town. s 
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He wrote while in prison for armed robbery 


Jailhouse Blues 


HOMEBOY by Seth Morgan 
Random House; 390 pages; $19.95 


he boy is Joe Speaker, small-time her- 

oin peddler and barker for the Blue 
Note Lounge, a scumbucket strip joint in 
San Francisco’s Tenderloin. The home is 
prison, out of which he is not likely to stay 
long. This is partly because his dim sidekick 
Rooski foolishly shot a Chinese druggist 
when the two of them were fumbling what 
was supposed to be a peaceful, harmless 
burglary. The main reason is that Joe be- 
longs in jail, feels comfortable there. Not 
secure, understand, because dope selling in 
the lockup is even tougher than it is on the 
streets. Everyone there is a villain, and ev- 
ery Villain has at least a shank, a homemade 
knife. Black and Aryan gangs feud murder- 
ously. Studs and lovers brutalize each oth- 
er. And Joe, of course, misses Kitty Litter, 
his stripper girlfriend. But he is an outcast, 
and jail is where, when you go there, they 
have to take you in. 

Seth Morgan began writing this first 
novel during a prison term for armed rob- 
bery. The cuff marks show, and not just in 
detail that seems accurate. The novel is fun- 
ny and fast moving, but its air stinks slightly 
of decay. As it should. A couple of Nelson 
Algren’s low-life adventures come to mind, 
such as A Walk on the Wild Side and The 
Man with the Golden Arm. Algren was a bet- 
ter writer and a more lyrical artist, but Mor- 
gan is better acquainted with dead souls. 

There is more than a slight whiff of jail- 
house self-pity: Joe loves Kitty, goes to the 
lockup, survives the schemes of bad villains 
with the help of good villains, and gets out to 
find true-blue Kitty and the child he has nev- 
erscen waiting for him. The best of the book 
is Morgan’s wildly reinvented con lingo. His 
ear fails him occasionally, when he uses lace- 
curtain language—“caparisoned,” “impla- 
cable mien” —that some editor should have 
yanked from the manuscript with tongs. But 
at other times he’s cooking: “Saturday night 
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NUTRITION 
MADE SIMPLE 











Whole grain oats with all the oat bran. Simple. 








You can buy it for 
less than itco 


Wil JOF 


iter. There are two models to choose from. The STX 30 and 12%-hp STX 38. 








about 6998000 


st us to make. 


Last year, we unveiled the John 
Deere STX, our new-size lawn tractor. 

The critics loved it. The custom- 
ers loved it. Our accountants, however, 
only sort of loved it, sirice it took five 
years and seven million dollars to build. 

But as any John Deere dealer will 
tell you, it was worth the investment. 

The STX 30 has a 9-hp overhead 
valve engine, sector and pinion steer 
DEERE | HHT ST xX 30 ing, 5-speed in-line shift, and a 22-inch 
ur eras turning radius (the tightest in its class). 

It also has the kinds of details that 
make a Deere a Deere. Front wheel 
bearings instead of bushings. Thicker 
steel in the mower deck. Options like 
a snow thrower and rear bagger. 

But perhaps the best feature of 
all is the price. At around $2,000, we're 

























pretty sure a lot of people will choose 
the STX over anything else. 

Enough people, we hope, to 
make even our accountants happy. 





JOHN DEERE § 


NOTHING RUNS 
LIKE A DEERE: 


544-2122 
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For the dealer nearest you, call 1-800 
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ce * 6 . } 
Promising quality | movies in the Gym were the social climax of 


the week. Everyone put on the Big Dog. The 

tem O em lo ees hucklebuckin hambones Afropicked and 
p rary p V jerrycurled their cornrows . . . the vatos and 

street bravos wrapped their cleanest ban- 


e »] | = 

isn’t unusual. ere oe? rag 
. 

Guaranteeing 


| Q Wing punks and B CAT queens greased 
on party paint and shimmied into tightass 
hem is:” 
t em 1S Embree L Robinson 
° Chairman 
One to Miss 
It doesn’t get any simpler than this. Or any better 


state blues,” — By John Skow 
If you aren't satisfied with a TRC temporary BEDROCK by Lisa Alther 
employee, you don't pay.” How can we be Knopf; 325 pages; $19.95 
so confident? There’s a two-word answer 
Testing. Training. We do both thoroughly : : 
b 5 : ought Lisa Alther’s new novel, Bedrock? 


So we can do more than promise a job Since her first novel, Kinflicks, remains a 
well done. We can guarantee it fondly remembered artifact of the 1970s 
fusion of feminism and sexual freedom, a 
conventional negative review might convey 
the unintended message that this book ts 











ow can I persuade you not to read 





TEMPORARY SERVICES" merely disappointing. But shouting from 

the rooftops “This is drivel!” would make 

100 Ashford Center North, Suite 500 me seem like the kind of insensitive male 
Atlanta, Georgia 30338-4842 (404) 392-1411 who is rooting for the Donald in the di- 


vorce dispute of the decade. 

Ideally, an emblematic passage would 
provide the unambiguous evidence of aw- 
fulness. Alther’s opening three words (“An 
ivory BMW”) and her initial description of 
her middle-aged, open-married Manhattan 


Quality Service for America’s Business 


Franchise opportunities available | 





heroine (“Clea Shawn was a sophisticated 
3 woman . . . she'd been in love so often that 
aon and we il her heart felt like a sponge mop”) are cer- 
7 tainly warning signs. So is Alther’s early 
make time summary of the passions that bind two 
fo ! women “Elke felt like a pile of nails being 
r you: pulled to pieces by a magnet residing inside 
Clea.” But such maladroit introductory 
Renewing your passages could be dismissed as the ironic 
“ie setup for a comic romp. Far more convine- 
subscription? ing instead to plunge to the heart of the 
novel for this glimpse of Clea’s develop- 
Need a Gift ment: “She burned to take this lad to bed 
Na and teach him what she'd learned in a life- 
subscription? time of licentiousness. Yet Dack was in love 
with a woman his own age. Who was a lesbi- 
Change of address? an and would give him nothing but grief.” 
Dack is short for Dacron. His brothers 
Questions about are Rayon and Orlon. They are among the 
neighbors Clea finds when she moves to a | 
your subscription? Vermont village and discovers that this 
seemingly idyllic countryside is filled 
Call Toll Free with—gasp! polyester. Down at Casa Lo- 
retta, they feature Spam burritos and Ha- 
1-800-541 -2000 waiian pizza. The local postmistress steams 
open love letters, the Avon lady writes bad 
io romance novels, and the sheriff makes pro- 
or write: nouncements like “If you're not normal in 
TIME Sut ois this country, you get put in jail.” Such rural 
- ption New England clichés make Newhart seem 
Service Department like subtle satire, but Alther recycles them 
PO. Box 60001 with such a tone of social superiority that 
Tampa, FL 33660-0001 the entire state of Vermont might sue for 
defamation. —By Walter Shapiro | 
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— Education 


Fighting the Failure Syndrome 





A radical proposal for black boys: separate classes 


he signs of crisis are everywhere. 
Nearly | in 4 black men, ages 20 to 29, 

is in jail, on probation or on parole. Black 

| men are less likely to attend college than 
| black females or whites of either gender, 
and when they do go, they often drop out. 
Homicide, including fatalities resulting 
from clashes with police, is the leading 


At Stanton Elementary School, a volunteer tutors his young charge 


schools, for example, showed that black 
males accounted for 80% of the expul- 
sions, 65% of the suspensions and 58% of 
the nonpromotions, even though they 
made up just 43% of the students. “Black 
boys are viewed by their teachers as hyper- 


active and aggressive,” says Jewelle Taylor | 


Gibbs, a clinical psychologist at the Uni- 





“The whole concept is to get the kids to look at themselves.” 


cause of death among black males, ages 15 
through 34. Says Secretary of Health and 
Human Services Louis Sullivan; “When 
you look at a long list of social pathologies, 
you find black men No. 1.” 

To reverse this downward spiral, a vo- 
cal minority of black educators are pushing 
a radical idea: putting elementary-school- 
age black boys in separate classrooms, 
without girls or whites, under the tutelage 
of black male teachers. Critics of the pro- 
posal say segregating classrooms by race 
and gender flies in the face of more than 25 
years of civil rights gains. But supporters 
argue that such concerns are less impor- 
tant than the urgent need to rescue Afri- 
can-American males from a future of de- 
spair and self-destruction. “The boys need 
more attention,” says Spencer Holland, a 
Washington educational psychologist and 
champion of the black-male classroom 
concept. “The girls are not killing each 
other.” 

Advocates of this approach believe low 
expectations and low self-esteem are large- 
ly responsible for the poor academic per- 
formance of African-American boys. A re- 


cent study of the New Orleans public 





versity of California, Berkeley. “Very early 
on, they get labeled.” 

The absence of positive male role mod- 
els may also cripple black boys’ develop- 
ment. Nationally, 55.3% of black families 
with children under 18 are maintained by 
the mother, many of them living in inner 
cities. Moreover, most clementary-school 
teachers are female, leading black boys to 
view academic success as “feminine.” 

Bill Cosby, Jesse Jackson and other 
black celebrities are too remote to offer re- 
alistic models of responsible manhood. 
The adult males whom many black boys try 
to emulate come from their own neighbor- 
hoods, and in tough urban areas, these 
“models” are all too often involved in 
drugs and crime. One lesson boys learn 
from such men is that doing well in school 
is for sissies or, worse yet, for blacks who 
are trying to “act white.” 

Three years ago, in an attempt to over- 
come these problems, a school in Florida's 
Dade County opened two classrooms for 
black boys with no fathers at home, one in 
kindergarten and one in first grade. The 
results were encouraging. Daily atten- 
dance rates increased 6%, test scores 
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local bookstore for only $19.95. 
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Had it with diet food? 


Get set 


for sanful 
indulgence! 


Give in to your passion for great-tasting 
food with COOKING LIGHT Cookbook 
1990. Over 400 luscious, palate- 
pleasing, kitchen-tested recipes—each 
with a nutritional scorecard and each 
tailor-made for the smarter, more 
health-conscious way you live today! 

From hearty Burgundy Beef to 
creamy Raspberry Chiffon Pie, you'll 
get taste-tempting recipes rich with fla- 
vor and packed with nutrition. No 
excess calories, no excess fat! Food so 
fresh and flavorful it's hard to believe 
that it's really good for you! 

So, do your health a favor—for 
an incredibly delicious treat, order 
COOKING LIGHT Cookbook 1990 


Le” 


@ Weight loss tips 
® Over 400 luscious recipes 
® More than 90 full-color photographs 
® At-a-glance nutritional 
scorecard for every recipe! 


Also available at your 


Crgiges 
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he African elephant is perilously 
close to extinction. Ruthless ivory 
poachers are wiping out tens of 
thousands every year. Conservationists 
are desperately struggling to combat 
the slaughter, and to protect the 
future of this glorious creature 
William Campbell's striking color 
photograph of the African elephant 
was taken for TIME. Now it’s available 
as a high quality poster, printed in full 
color with a gloss finish on heavy stock 
at a lavish size of 20 by 30 inches 





a 


Price: $20. Quantity discounts are 

available 
To order please write 

Pyramid Graphics 

P. O. Box 4992 

New York, NY 10185 
Please add $3 for postage and 
handling per poster, American 
Express orders please enclose your 
card number and expiration date as 
well. For any questions please call 
1-800-562-0888 and allow six to eight 
weeks for delivery. 


A contribution from the proceeds is being made to the 
World Wildlife Fund. 
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jumped 6% to 9%, and there was a notice- 
able decrease in hostility. But after only a 
year, the U.S. Education Department 
brought an abrupt halt to the experiment 
because it violated civil rights laws. 

Since then, the closest thing to a black- 
males-only class is an effort in Washington, 
run by a group called Concerned Black 
Men. Launched two years ago at Stanton 
Elementary School, in the city’s drug- 
infested southeast section, the program 
brings some three dozen black male law 
yers, architects and other professionals 
into second-grade classrooms each week as 
teachers and mentors. 


Ithough the classes include both gen- 

ders, the main goal is to lift the sights 
and spirits of black boys, most of whom live 
only with their mothers or grandmothers 
“The whole concept is to get the kids to 
look at themselves,” says Albert Pearsall 
ILI, a computer security-programs manag- 
er at the U.S. Department of Justice who 
teaches black history, along with a tradi- 
tional second-grade curriculum. “If I can 
work effectively in a professional career, 
why can’t these kids?” 

Some critics of the all-black, all-male 
classroom idea are concerned that separat 
ing students by sex and race could intensify 
black boys’ feelings of anger and inferior- 
ity. Others argue that the notion’s underly- 
ing assumptions do not hold up. If poor, fe 
male-headed families are bad for black 
boys, they say, then they must be equally 
disastrous for black girls and whites of both 
sexes 

Detractors also contend that there is no 
clear link between self-esteem and academ 
ic performance and that a variety of peo- 
ple—not just black men—can effectively 
teach African-American boys. “It’s helpful 
to have role models from one’s own group, 
says child psychiatrist James Comer, direc 
tor of the Child Study Center at Yale. “But 
there’s probably no need to have role mod- 
els exclusively from that group.” 

Supporters counter that black males are 
more frequently tracked into special-educa 
tion classes than black girls or their white 
peers and would be no worse off segregated 
for normal instruction. “Black boys are al- 
ready in classes by themselves,” points out 
Jawanza Kunjufu, author of Countering the 
Conspiracy to Destroy Black Boys 

Such passionate debate makes it unlike- 
ly that primary-grade classrooms for black 
boys will become the norm anytime soon. 
Still, unless something else is done to make 
single-parent black homes more supportive 
of these children, or to help reduce their 
soaring dropout and suspension rates, the 
idea could attract more disciples—ironical- 
ly hastening the day when “separate but 
equal” may actually help black youths 
rather than hurt them. — By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Bruce Henderson/Miami and Julie 
Johnson/Washington 
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ou're hitting 40. Sudden- 

ly pages in the phone 

book look blurry. You're 
probably holding the newspaper 
at arm’s length to read it. Chances 
are, you're one of the 70 million 
Americans who have presbyopia. 

“When a new patient walks in 

and jokes, ‘Doc, my arms are get- 
ting too short, I know the pa- 
tient’s got presbyopia,” says Dr. 
Irvin M. Borish, a professor at the 
University of Houston's College 
of Optometry. 





Middle-Aged Eyes 
Presbyopia is age-related far- 
sightedness. Along with a van- 
ishing waistline, it's an almost 
inevitable accompaniment to 
middle age. 

“The eye,” Dr. Borish explains, 
“is one of the first body organs 
that show functional changes as 
we age. One of the first parts 
of the eye to reflect those chang- 
es is the crystalline lens.” Nor- 
mally the lens instantane- 





clearly. 

“By their early fifties, just 
about everyone will have some 
degree of presbyopia,” says 
Dr. Borish. It's often the first 
condition that sends you to an 
optometrist’s or ophthalmolo- 
gist’s office. 

You may walk out with just 
a pair of reading glasses. Or, if 
other conditions intervene— 
nearsightedness, for example— 
you may need two pairs of 








glasses. To eliminate switching 
from one pair to another, you 
may get bifocals, lenses divided 
by a line into two parts to pro- 
vide different magnifications. 
These days, when people spend 
at least as much time 


ously focuses from nearto _[ Watching television as they 
distant objects and back Newest do reading, most eye-care 
again, like the lens on an eveglass professionals no longer 
automatic camera. But in look: ba prescribe reading glasses; 
time the lens stiffens, first : bifocal they automatically rec- 
slowing the ability to re- vision ommend bifocals. Some 
focus quickly. Then as the without the people even require tri- 
lens hardens, it allows you lines focals because of difficul- 
to see only distant objects Sy in focusing at inter- 


mediate distances. 

Many people, however, object 
to bifocals or trifocals. They dis- 
like the dividing line that sepa- 
rates the lenses. Some people 
have difficulty switching from the 
upper to the lower portions of 
the lenses. The solution increas- 
ingly recommended by optome- 
trists and ophthalmologists is the 
newest look in eyewear: lenses 
that focus at varying distances 
without unsightly dividing lines. 
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Glasses That Put 

Everything in Focus 

Called “progressive addition” 
lenses, these glasses more nearly 
approximate the eye's own func- 
tion. They have no dividing line 
Instead, magnification increases 
imperceptibly from the top to 
the bottom of the lens. This al- 
lows the eye to automatically se- 
lect the magnification it needs— 
without having to adjust to the 
interfering dividing lines of con- 
ventional bifocals or trifocals. 

To buy a pair of progressive 
addition lenses, you will need a 
professional exam to determine 
the correct prescription for your 
eyes. And, Dr. Borish warns, if 
you're having any vision prob- 
lems, you should have your eyes 
examined to rule out other eye 
problems such as cataracts and 
glaucoma. 

Since you'll probably be join- 
ing the many Americans coping 
with presbyopia, be sure you get 
the right care—and the right cye- 
glasses—for good vision. 
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lf You’re Over 40, You’ve Got a Choice 


VARILUX OR BIFOCALS 


Varilux’, the proven “lineless” Why not bifocals? 
alternative to bifocals. 


Over 30 million people are now wearing Varilux, First, who wants that obvious, annoying segment 
the new kind of eyeglasses that make bifocals obsolete line? Second, bifocals only correct for near and far. They 
can't help at all at the critical “intermediate” range, like 


Besides not having that distracting, age-revealin 
g 9. a9 9 Varilux lenses do 


bifocal line, Varilux have other, even more important ad- 


vantages. Unlike bifocals Varilux lenses let you see clearly Ask your own eyecare professional about the 
at all distances — including that critical “intermediate’ advantages of Varilux over bifocals. And look for the 
distance — like the numbers on your car's odometer, or Varilux Certificate of Origin as your guarantee of 
prices on the supermarket shelf receiving genuine Varilux lenses. 


With Varilux, your vision flows naturally and clearly 
from near, to intermediate to far — without any disturbing 


lines to get in your wa 
9 ¥ ¥ Or for the location of the Varilux professional nearest 


F lete the bel call, toll-free 
PRESBYOPIA. Why people over 40 have trouble ee eee 


telling “3’s” from “8’s” in the phone book. 1-800-562-LENS Ext.668 
ee. Presbyopia is first notice- AO eO Seen een seeeseeeseeeeeeees ease eeeseseessees 
—-- able at around age 40. it MAIL TO: VARILUX CORPORATION : 
diminishes the ability of P.O.Box 3900 : 
your eye's crystalline lens Peoria, IL 61614 : 
to focus on things up YES! | want to find out more about the exciting altemative to + 
close, such as fine print bifocals. Please send me the name and location of my nearest : 
Presbyopia is a perfectly VARILUX professional bs 
natural part of the aging . 
process, and Varilux lenses ° 
correct it beautifully. NAME AGE ; 
—-——— Crystalline Lens - focuses ADORESS 
light on your eye's retina 
to form an image. CITY STATE zip 


My current form of vision correction is 
Bifocals/Trifocals Readers 
Progressive Lenses No Correction 


VARILU 


TME-668 The clear choice over bifocals 


Eye Care. Everyone should 
have an eye examination at 
least once a year. Consult 
your independent eyecare 
professional for best advice. 


© 1989 Varilux Corporatio 
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Finding the Right Source of Fiber 


hese days, people 
are trying to cat 
fiber in everything 


from cereal to muffins to 
animal crackers. What 
most people don't realize 
is that the prize for the 
highest soluble fiber con- 
tent doesn't go to oat 
bran or wheat bran. It 
goes to psyllium, a seed 
found mainly on the 
plains of India. 

Psyllium (the “p” is si- 
lent) is loaded with sol- 
uble fiber. In fact, ounce 
for ounce, psyllium has 
more than cight times 
the amount of soluble 
fiber found in oat bran. 
And medical researchers 
are discovering more 
good news about soluble 
fiber every day (see box). 


The Fiber Renaissance 
What scientists term “the fiber 


renaissance” began about 30 years 


ago when British researcher Dr. 
Denis Burkitt discovered 





mote regularity in the gastroin- 
testinal tract. 
Unfortunately, Americans 
consume only 10-20 grams of 
fiber daily, compared 


that vegetable-eating Afri- ME with the 150 grams some 
can tribes suffer far fewer  There’s more African tribes eat. One 
digestive and related dis- than one result; Constipation is 
eases than Western socie- way to add three times as frequent in 
ties do. Since then, scien- fiber to Western cultures as in 
tists throughout the world your diet cultures where fiber-rich 


have been probing the ben- 
efits of fiber. 

They are discovering that fiber 
may play a profound and com- 
plex role in the body. But fiber's 
major service to the body is to 
keep the digestive system ticking 
in an orderly fashion. 

Fiber is found in every plant 
food that we consume—grains, 
cereals, fruits, vegetables, nuts, 
seeds and beans. After digestive 


enzymes have extracted the nutri- 


ents from food, the indigestible 
residue left is fiber; its job is to 
provide the bulk that helps pro- 





foods are dietary main- 

stays. Recent research 
also shows that soluble fiber may 
have beneficial metabolic effects. 


Double Up Your Fiber 

No official dietary recommenda- 
tions have yet been established 
for fiber as they have been for 
vitamins, minerals and other nu- 
trients. But in the light of new 
knowledge about fiber’s benefits, 
some medical authorities now say 
Americans should be doubling 
their fiber intake to 30 or 40 
grams a day. 
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In the best of all possi- 
ble worlds, we would get 
the fiber we need from 
the food we eat. But it's 
unlikely that more than 
half of the typical Ameri- 
can diet will consist of 
high-carbohydrate, high- 
fiber vegetables, fruits 
and cereals, as nutrition 
authorities now recom- 
mend. 

To make up for this 
fiber deficit, some physi- 
cians suggest the regular 
use of fiber supplements, 
particularly those sup- 
plying large amounts of 
natural soluble fiber. 
Especially with today’s 
busy lifestyles, the use of 
supplements can help to 
correct constipation and 
related digestive tract 
problems. So, if you can’t 
get enough fiber in your diet, you 
might consider fiber supplements 
as a simple solution. 
























The Two Kinds of Fiber 


There are two types of fiber: sol- 
uble and insoluble. Both are es- 
sential to good health and pro- 
vide bulk in the lower intestines 
to promote regularity. But today, 
medical researchers are interest- 
ed in the additional health bene- 
fits of soluble fiber. 

Fiber comes from the cell 
walls of plant foods and grains. 
But while wheat bran, for exam- 
ple, is almost wholly insoluble 
fiber, other plants like psyllium, 
oats and some fruits and vegeta- 
bles (i.e. apples, oranges, bana- 
nas, cabbage, potatoes) are rich 
in soluble fiber. Psyllium is a 
very concentrated source of sol- 
uble fiber—around 85%. In 
contrast, wheat bran contains 
insoluble fiber and has only 
about 3% soluble fiber. 









TONE UP YOUR TUNE UP YOUR 
OUTSIDE. INSIDE. 





When you don't get enough exercise, 
your body gets out of shape. When you 
don't get enough fiber, your insides get 
out of shape. Sluggish. Irregular. 

So take care of your insides. With 
Lye” Metamucil. 

VY (ceclealvell mec ele meee man 

- —<—_ fiber it needs to work its best and stay 
in tip-top condition. Because Metamucil 
has a special kind of fiber —natural 
soluble fiber that works safely and gently 
with your body's digestive system to 
keep it running smoothly. That's why 
so many doctors recommend it. 

To tone up, do your exercise. To tune 
up, take your Metamucil. 
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Making Salads the Main Event 


Ss everyone knows, vege- 

tables are good for you. 

Loaded with vitamins, 
minerals, fiber and carbohydrates, 
they're low in calories, fat and 
cholesterol, In fact, a daily bowl 
of salad can help you meet 


whipped up from sal- 
ad oil and vinegar, 
adds up to eight grams 
of fat and 80 calories. 
And when did you last 
stop at a tablespoon? 

Now you can cut the 


the dietary guidelines al- extra calories out of sal- 
most all health authorities New ad dressings with a 

now recommend: no more dressings whole new family of pre- 
than 30% of calories from make family pared dressings that are 
fat (10% or less from satu- eating low in calories and high 
rated fat), 15% from pro- bealtby and in taste. Some of the 

tein and 55% from com- fun newest are virtually fat- 
plex carbohydrates. ee cholesterol-free, but 


But if you put too much 
oil, mayonnaise or dressing on 
your salads, you're adding more 
calories and fat. Even a table- 
spoon of homemade dressing, 









it’s still important to read 
labels. Some prepared dressings 
may have only a gram or less of 
fat and no more than 20 calories 
per serving. (There's even one 


> Heart: 
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new blue cheese dressing that has 
a mere 12 calories per table- 
spoon—and no fat at all.) Others 
supply up to four grams of fat 
and 30 or 40 calories per serving, 
so make your selection carefully. 
Eating a low-fat, low-cholester- 
ol diet is especially important be- 
cause studies show that the be- 
ginnings of heart disease are 
often first seen in childhood. The 
American Health Foundation now 
urges that families apply the new 
dietary guidelines when children 











Five delicious 








reach the age of two. Jeanine 
Barone, a nutritionist at the Foun- 
dation, says that a healthy dict is 
now recognized as playing an im- 
portant role in preventing future 
heart disease. Fortunately, with 
the new low-fat dressings, it’s a 
snap to make salads the mainstay 
of healthy family meals. 

Kids can enjoy salads if you 
give them half a chance. Here 
are some tips from nutrition- 
ist Barone: Children love the 
crunchiness of fresh vegetables, 
so don't use tired, wilted lettuce 
leaves. Make salad preparation 
fun; chop the vegetables and let 
young children, even as young as 
three, participate (with a blunt 
knife). Have children taste first 
and select the vegetables, top- 
pings and dressings they like. For 
variety, add green and red pep- 
pers, corn, beets, green beans, 
broccoli or fruits like grapes, ap- 
ples and berries. You can sprinkle 





crushed peanuts, granola or dry 
cereal on as toppings. If you in- 
clude tuna, slices of turkey, 
chicken, meat or cheese, you've 
got a whole meal. 

So add a new twist and one of 
the zesty new dressings to your 
salads. You'll tickle your family’s 


taste buds and make heart-healthy 


cating a habit. 
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TURKEY-VEGETABLE 
PASTA SALAD 


8 oz. fusilli pasta, cooked and 
drained 

“ cup cubed turkey 

2 cups assorted vegetables, cooked 
or raw; i.e. mushrooms, 
broccoli, red peppers, parsley 

1 cup low-calorie, low-fat salad 
dressing 


Toss all ingredients in bowl. Chill. 
Serves 4-6 





Perking Up Your Menu 


Here are some tips from Ameri- 
can Health Foundation nutri- 
tionist Jeanine Barone to make 
your meals more exciting and 
nutritious 


> ‘Take advantage of the tremen- 
dous variety of vegetables and 
fruits available. Try new types or 
new combinations. For example, 
adding fruits and berries can 
make a salad surprisingly: deli- 
cious. 


> Use the new dressings to fla- 
yor potatoes, pasta primavera 
and rice, Use them as spreads on 
sandwiches, to flavor dips, or to 
make tuna, egg and potato salads. 


> Try spicing up your meat loaf 
with the new dressings. Marinate 
brochettes of lean beef or skin- 
less chicken; baste fish, poultry 
or meat when broiling or bar- 
becuing 
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No cholesterol. Very little fat. 
Very few calories. 


t all the taste you'd expect 
Hidden Valley Ranch. 
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New Answers to the Aging Riddle 


t's a paradox. More 
and more of us are 
breaking the old- 


age barrier. Fifty years 
from now, 64 million 
people will reach age 
65 or beyond. But the 
quality of life in old age 
still varies, even today. 

The diseases of ag- 
ing—heart disease, can- 
cer, atherosclerosis— 
are sull running strong. 
In fact, scientists now 
believe the degenerative diseases 
and even the aging process itself 
are due to a “rusting away” of 
body cells. 

Throughout life, our bodies are 
under assault from oxygen-laden 
molecules, some generated 


by atmospheric pollutants, BE antioxidants; they help 
some by the body itself. In Antioxidants neutralize free radical de- 
time, just as oxygen rusts may struction. “These nutri- 
metal, these molecules, slow the ents may well be the se- 
called free radicals, cor- aging cret ingredients that help 
rode body cells—ultimate- process in stymie development of ma- 
ly destroying tissue, dam- body cells jor diseases and could slow 


aging the immune systcm 


and undermining DNA. 
Scientists now believe this toll of 
time on the body can possibly 
be delayed 


Eating Well Is the Best 
Protection 

The remedy is not exotic. Eating 
a healthier diet—one heavy in 
vegetables, fruits and fiber, light 
in fats and protein—and exercis- 
ing regularly add up to more 
years of health. 

Two landmark studies, at the 
National Institute on Aging’s Ger- 
ontology Research Center in Bal- 
timore and the University of New 
Mexico, support this conclusion. 
The studies of nearly 2,000 
healthy men and women over 
age 65 showed that active people 
who consistently ate a healthy 
diet added an average of eight 
years to their expected life spans. 








In trying to pinpoint why 
healthier diets add up to health- 
ier years, biologists are zeroing in 
on specific nutrients. It turns out 
that beta carotene (which is also a 
precursor of vitamin A) and vita- 
mins C and E are potent 


says Dr. Richard Cutler 
of the National Institute on Aging. 


Fighting Back 

Strong evidence supporting the 
benefits of beta carotene and vita- 
mins C and E comes from epi- 
demiologic studies associating 
high intake of these nutrients with 
reduced risk of certain diseases. 
Dr. Cutler's lab has found that the 
longest-living animals appear to © 
disarm the most free radicals. His 
data also suggest that even minute 
bits of free radical damage to DNA 
may cause body cells to age and 
die before their time. 

The list of diseases in which 
antioxidants play a protective role 
is long—and growing longer (see 
box). Most Americans don’t con- 
sume enough foods rich in these 
nutrients. Only about 20% regu- 
larly eat enough fruits, vegetables 


the aging process of cells,” 
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or fiber-rich bread and 


cereals. They get only 
a quarter of the beta 
carotene (6 milligrams 
daily) they need, ac- 
cording to Dr. Paul 
LaChance of Rutgers 
University. 

The best route to a 
longer, healthier life is 
to start a diet rich in 
antioxidant nutrients 
early in life. No stan- 
dards for optimal anti- 
oxidant intake yet exist, so many 
authorities now believe it prudent 
to take multivitamins and beta car- 
otene supplements as insurance. 
Almost all of the older partici- 
pants in the Baltimore study used 
multivitamins, says a study leader, 
Dr. Judith Hallfrisch. 

It's up to you to make sure your 
body gets enough of the right nu- 
trients for a healthy, active life in 
the years to come. 





Aging increases 


the risks of certain 
diseases. 


Vitamins C, E and 


Beta Carotene may 
help reduce them. 


By the time you reach your 30th 
Anniversary, you could be worrying 
about aging—and the chronic 
diseases that can go along with it. 

Of course, a balanced diet has al- 
ways been a key to good health. 


But now, scientific 
studies are focusing not 
only on diet, but on the 
potential health benefits of 
specific nutrients. 

One area of promising 
research is the role that 
some nutrients may play 
in decreasing the risks of 
diseases which tend to 
develop with aging. 

For example, in recent 
years, scientific institutions 
such as the USDA Research 
Center on Aging and the 


National Cancer Institute have been 
conducting research on Vitamins 
C, E and Beta Carotene—among 
other nutrients. 

And the evidence so far indicates 
that assuring adequate Vitamins C, E 





and Beta Carotene in your diet may 
help reduce the risks of developing 
diseases such as cataracts, cancer 
and heart disease. 

To make sure your diet has 
adequate Vitamin C and Beta Caro- 
tene, eat a variety of fruits and 
vegetables every day and add some 
seeds, seed oils, nuts and wheat 
germ for Vitamin E. 

In addition to a good diet, 
continuing good health obviously 
depends on many other factors, 
some of which you can control, like 
not smoking, exercising, keeping 
your weight down and getting 
regular medical check-ups. 

It’s worth a little effort to reach 
your Golden Anniversary in good 


health. roc 


A health message from Hoffmann-LaRoche tr 
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No Time for Headaches 


hy does a headache 
always hit just when 
you need it least? For 
instance, when you're about to 
rush off to a business meeting or 
when your daughter’s wedding is 
just hours away. 

Headaches strike at the worst 
time because of tension—the 
kind of tension that ties your 
neck and face muscles into knots 
and makes the blood vessels con- 
strict. A headache generally sig- 
nals a body at odds with itself. 


Tension Takes Its Toll 

Ninety percent of all headaches 
are tension headaches. The per- 
son who doesn't occasionally 
experience the pain of a tension 
headache is rare. The cause may 
be psychological stress. 


But, researchers say, fcw [xy 


headaches are cither “all 





rather than your chest to power 
the breathing. 

Another way to ease 
tension is to get plenty 
of exercise. Walk or do 


Become a 2 
in the mind” or “merely “detective” something else you en- 
physical.” Hunger, eye- oni joy for 20 to 25 minutes 
strain, food allergies, ill- three times a week. Mas- 
ness—whether a simple sage also helps reduce 
cold or a more serious ail- your tension, loosening head- 
ment—can all trigger ten- beadacbes ache-causing kinks in 
sion headaches. your muscles. 


A common but little 
recognized cause of headaches is 
poor posture. Slouching, sitting 
too long in one position and sleep- 
ing in a crooked position can 
tighten head and neck muscles. 


Several Ways to 

Get Relief 

Fortunately, there are three rem- 
edies for the vast majority of ten- 
sion headaches: relaxation, track- 
ing and eliminating the source (or 
sources) of your headaches, and 
medication. 

Dealing with the tension that 
causes a headache is as important 
as relieving the pain. In a word, 
relax. One easy relaxation tech- 
nique is deep breathing. Take slow, 
deep breaths, breathing through 
your nose. Use your diaphragm 


Meditation and bio- 
feedback can be helpful to head- 
ache sufferers. You'll need pro- 
fessional help to learn these 
techniques. 

Some of the best advice medi- 
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cal authorities are offering on the 
subject of headaches: Become a 
headache detective. Use the chart 
below to try to outsmart your 
headaches. Keep track of when 
you get headaches, whether in 
the morning, just after you wake 
up, or after you exercise. They 
may occur when you eat certain 
foods or only on weekends. De- 
cide whether they happen at 
home or at work, when you're 
reading or when you're working 
at a computer, especially in inad- 
equate or glaring light. Do you 
habitually clench or grind your 
teeth? Is the pain getting worse? 
An over-the-counter medication 
such as ibuprofen can also be of 
great benefit. In a study of peo- 
ple with tension headaches, one 
ibuprofen tablet was as effective 
in relieving pain as two regular 
strength aspirin.” As with any 
medication, it’s important to read 
the label carefully before using. 
If your headaches are accompa- 
nied by other symptoms; if they 
happen suddenly, frequently, or 
become more intense; or if they 
occur after a blow to the head, 
be sure to contact your doctor. 
But if the chief source is tension, 
relief is right at your fingertips 
with effective medication and 
some changes in the way you live 
and work. 
*Source: Vecchio Study, 1983 


Headache Tracking Chart 


Day 
Possible 
Cause 
Pain 
Intensity 1-5 
Prior 
Activity 


Possible Causes: |. Food 2. Emotions 
(for example) 6. Eyestrain 


3. Posture 


4. Lack of Sleep 5. Hunger 


Pain Intensity: Rate on scale of 1-5, with 1 being least severe and § most severe. 


Source: National Headache Foundation 





















For headaches, 
choose what more and more 
ra(averreyecne selecrom. eka! b 


muscle aches, fever, minor arthritis pain, 

and menstrual cramps. So it’s not surprising 

that they've already recommended Advil over 
s 35 million times. 

The next time you have a headache, 
make Advil your choice. You'll see why more 
and more doctors are choosing Advil, too. 

1955 Before taking any medicine, read the 
Today label carefully and follow directions 
Ale 





1899 


Today, doctors are recommending Advil* 
more than ever. That's good to know when a 
headache threatens to turn your hectic day 





Cite a a 


erence 


into a hassle. wh cukdemnead 
The medicine in Advil is different. Advil “Advil 


contains ibuprofen, which was once available a7 SEATS pots PRO 


only by prescription.* Just one Advil is as forpein ate 
effective as two regular aspirin or two 
regularstrength Tylenol® Yet Advil is ADVANCED MEDICINE FOR PAIN 


ayes from Whitehall Laboratories 
gentler to the stomach than aspirin. 
Advil contains a non-prescription strength of 
A wn 


Deecnrettumaeuimcenr ely match 
and effectively relieve headaches, 1985 white 
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Whats The Skinny 
On Beef? 


Be ae: 
MEANWHILE BACK AT THE RANCH. 
We haven't exactly been staring at the sagebrush while the rest of 
the world ran to aerobics class. Leaner breeding, skinnier feeding 
and closer trimming are making things definitely 
okay at the corral. as Ry 


= , ae 6 | f) S See G 
1 ; MODERATION IN ALL THINGS. 
: OF CALORIES AND CRAVINGS. ’ Beef, chicken or fish, the suggested serving size is 3-ounces, 
A lean, trimmed S-ounce serving of beef averages just cooked. Raw, just think of a quarter pound of lean beef 


200 calories. Some cuts have even fewer. Just check out 
J er person. Then think teriyaki, fajitas, kabobs, sat 
the “‘Skinniest Six’’ below gad aie sag yaki, fap salays. 


SKINNY BEEF SALAD. 
Forasalad you won't wish was 
something else, toss in a few 
strips of tender sirloin along 


with the green stuff. PS. Italso 
works with leflovers 













































Figures are for 
S-ounce 
Servin 
oon and 
mmed.* 
6. 1988 Beef 
Indust 
G Boy Boa at 


QM @ Bf SR Be 


rai 7.6 aa kao ae 5.5 gms total fat* 7.9 gms (fat* 7.4gms total 
(2s sata (3:Ggmssat at (i Sosa fat) Real Food For Real People, @ zm.) (oma (3gmesat ft) 
Source: US DA. Handbook No & 13 
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Gearing Up for Weekend Workouts 


ost of us spend our 
weekdays—and 
sometimes nights— 


working. In this age of infor- 
mation, our brains get plenty 
of exercise, but our bodies 
must fend for themselves. 

For all the brouhaha about 
fitness, only about 10% of 
us get enough aerobic exer- 
cise to meet the U.S. Surgeon 
General's objectives for phys- 
ical fitness, says Dr. Steven 
Blair of the Institute for Aer- 
obics Research in Dallas. 
That's only a half hour to 
an hour of activity three or 
four times a week. 

A lot more people—about 
22 million Americans—are 
“weekend warriors.” They try to 
pack a week's worth of fitness 
into two days of jogging, run- 
ning, tennis—or even a rousing 
game of softball. Hitting the 
court or track suddenly after a 


Working Off Weight 


If losing weight is one of your 
goals, exercise is crucial to mak- 
ing your diet work. To lose half 
a pound, you've got to eliminate 
1,750 calories. Here's how exer- 
cise can help. 


Activity Calories 
(for a 150-Ib. Burned 
person) Per Hour 
Walking, 2% mph 210 
Bicycling, 5% mph 210 
Gardening 220 
Lawn mowing 

(power mower) 250 
Golf 250 
Swimming, 4 mph 300 
Volleyball, roller skating 350 
Tennis 420 
Skiing, 10 mph 600 
Squash, handball 600 
Running, 10 mph 900 
Source: USDA/USDHHS Dietary Guidelines 











week of inactivity is not the best 
route to fitness, advises Dr. Blair. 


Weekend Warriors 

Risk Injury 

Weekend warriors may be more 
injury-prone, especially when it 
comes to knee and ankle injuries. 
On a more disturbing note, peo- 
ple who exercise sporadically are 
more apt to suffer heart 
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tions and muscles as you do 
in your favorite sport. Cool 
down afterwards, Dr. Salt- 
man urges, by repeating the 
warm-up routine. “It will 
help prevent muscle cramps 
and soreness and make a 
great difference on Monday 
mornings.” 


Eating for Fitness 
If half the road to fitness 
is exercise, the other half 
is diet. Full-time athletes 
are now usually careful to 
eat what is considered a 
healthy dict: foods low in 
fats and oils, lots of grains 
and cereals, and plenty of 
fruits and vegetables rich in 
vitamins, minerals, fiber and car- 
bohydrates. 

The scientific consensus is 
that such a diet may lead to a 
longer, healthier life. “For part- 
time athletes, eating the right 
foods is also essential for build- 
ing energy reserves and maximiz- 
ing weekend performance,” says 
Lisa Bellini Gergley, a nutrition 
communications specialist 





attacks than people who (MM in New York City. 
exercise regularly. It’s best, A three- Health-conscious peo- 
says Dr. Blair, to try to fit ounce ple, she stresses, should 
a little activity into the rtion eat nutrient-dense foods 
workweek. If you can't i” of with a high ratio of essen- 
take time to run or jog, ies tial nutrients to calories. 
walk a few extra blocks or pe A three-ounce portion of 
climb stairs—a great, if a rich beef, for example, pro- 
unglamorous, source of cache of vides a rich cache of vita- 
healthy activity. nutrients mins, minerals and protein 
If weekends are the only MME compared with its calories. 


time you can exercise, says 

Dr. Paul Saltman, a sports medi- 
cine consultant at the University 
of California/San Diego, “don't 
reach for optimum performance 
at once. Take it easy the first time 
out.” If you're 49, don’t assume 


you can do what you could at 29. 


Warm up for 10 minutes before 
exercising, using the same mo- 





There was a time when 
no self-respecting athlete would 
go a day without a thick, juicy 
steak. Now there's lean beef 
with pasta, lots of vegetables and 
crispy salads on athletes’ train- 
ing tables. What applies to pros 
seems sensible for amateurs, who 
are working out for fun—and 
good health. 
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What does it take to be the 
world's best 
aerobic exerciser? 


It takes a total-body Independently Adjustable Upper Body Exerciser 


Upper body exerciser works extensor muscles of the 
back, trunk rotators, biceps, triceps, shoulders, chest 
and upper back unlike stairclimbers, rowers and 
treadmills. 


exerciser. A machine capable of 
exercising all the major muscle 
groups in your body, not simply 
your legs like treadmills exercise 
bikes and stairclimbers. 


It takes a 
cardiovascular exerciser. 
A machine that utilizes 
enough muscle mass to 
readily exercise your 
heart, not simply 
specific muscle 
groups like weight 
machines. 

It takes a weight-bearing 
exerciser. 

A machine that utilizes the 
standing position to exercise the 
joints and long bones of the 
skeleton, not simply a few muscle 
groups like sit-down exercisers. 


It takes a safe exerciser. 

A machine that can't 
damage your knees like 
stairclimbers, or your back 
like rowers, or 
throw you off 




























Electronic Feedback 
Speedometer displays 
elapsed workout time, 
speed and distance 
traveled at a glance to 
optimize your workout. 
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’ Stand-up Position 
Natural upright position exercises the 
skeleton in addition to muscles unlike 
treadmills and rowing machines. 


Independently Adjustable Lower Body 
Exerciser 

Exerciser works hip flexors, gluteus muscles of 
the buttocks, thighs, hamstrings, knee 
extensors, ankles and calves. 


Non-Jarring Motion 

Smooth, jarless aerobic motion ensures maximum 
workout efficiency while eliminating the risk of 
injury to knees, shins and back. 


Smooth, Quiet Operation 
Rugged wooden skis glide on hard, rubber rollers 
») to ensure smooth, quiet operation. 


; 





Adjustable Elevation 
Adjustable front legs raise the 
front of the machine to intensify 


' all our workout. 
| 








like 
treadmills. - Patented Flywheel 
\— Patented flywheel and 
It takes a ; one-way clutch mechanism 
° P provides continuity of motion 
stimulating = | making vigorous exercise more 


exerciser. A machine that's 
exciting and recreational to use. 
Not monotonous and repetitive 
like so many other machines on 
the market. 


pleasant and easier to sustain 


: [ Free Brochure & Video |! 
It takes a NordicTrack. | Cail Toll Free 1-800-328-5888 | 


In Canada 1-800-433-9582. 
) Please send me a free brochure. | 
O) Also a free video tape QQVHS O BETA 
| Name | 


Nordicfrack |? 
| 


A CML Company | Phone ( ) 
141C Jonathan Blvd. N. * Chaska, MN 55318 


Exercise machines don't get any better than this. 
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Dollars, Scholars and Gender 


Must women’s colleges es like Mills either go coed or go under? 








NOLHVE NVING 


Mills students with their mouths taped in silent protest against the decision to admit men 


By SUSAN TIFFT 


he earthquake that rattled the San 

Francisco Bay Area last fall caused 
$7 million worth of damage at Mills Col- 
lege, a 138-year-old women’s school in 
Oakland. But the tremors set off by the col- 
lege’s decision to boost revenue by accept- 
ing men have shaken Mills’ foundations 
more severely than any natural disaster. 

Last week students, many sporting yel- 
low armbands and BETTER DEAD THAN 
COED T shirts, continued to boycott classes 
and blockade buildings. The faculty (51% 
women, 49% men) volunteered to recruit 
more female students and teach more 
courses at no extra cost if the trustees would 
permit Mills to remain an all-female en- 
clave. Alumnae pledged to raise an addi- 
tional $10 million in endowment over the 
next five years. In response to the pressure, 
Mills president Mary Metz announced that 
the trustees might reconsider their decision 
if faculty, staff and students came up 
with bolder proposals to bolster the 
school’s finances. 

There is scant precedent for such a 
reversal. Goaded by financial necessi- 
ty, women’s colleges have increasingly 
been forced to choose between two fu- 
tures: going coed or going under. Since 
1960 the number of such schools has 
dwindled from 298 to 93, with more 
dominoes poised to fall. “Women still 
perceive a need for separate-sex edu- 
cation,” says Donna Shavlik, director 
of the office of women in higher educa- 
tion at the American Council on Edu- 
cation. “But whether colleges can con- 
tinue to offer it and still maintain their 








Women of Chatham, which faces a choice this fall 


Mills’ health is especially precarious. 
The undergraduate student body has with- 
ered to 777, more than 200 shy of the 1,000 
total the administration claims is necessary 
to balance its $23 million annual operating | 
budget. Says Mills board chairman Warren | 
Hellman: “In five or six years we would be 
heading into a death spiral.’ The school’s 
location only intensifies its recruitment 
problems. With tuition at $11,900, Mills 
often loses students to well-regarded state 
schools like the University of California, 
Berkeley, just ten miles away, where yearly 
fees total only $1,500. 

Women’s colleges in general have 
been squeezed by two powerful trends. 
One is the baby bust of the late 1960s and 
‘70s, which has meant a shrinking pool of 
college-age youngsters. Single-sex schools 
get a crack at only half that decreasing 
market. The other is the declining popu- 
larity of women-only education. Current- 
ly, just 3% to 11% of high school women 








economic health is another question.” 


The case for single-sex schools is still compe! ling. 





say they would consider a women’s col- 
lege. Taken together, these changes have 
made it difficult for many all-female col- 
leges to attract enough students to keep 
themselves afloat. 

The demise of some women’s colleges, 
however, has breathed new life into others. 
Although the total number of students at 
such schools has slipped from 250,000 to 
125,000 during the past 20 years, these 
women today are spread over a smaller 
number of institutions, boosting head 
counts at many of them. Since 1970, under- 
graduate enrollment at the surviving wom- 
en’s colleges has shot up more than 18% 
Two of the strongest, Wellesley and Bryn 
Mawr, enjoyed a 6% surge in applications 
this year. 

Ironically, the case for single-sex edu- 
cation for women has never been more 
compelling. According to the Washing- 
ton-based Women’s College Coalition, 
all-female’ schools have produced one- 
third of the female board members of 
FORTUNE 1000 companies. In science and 
math, a single-gender environment has 
proved particularly nurturing. More than 
5% of women at all-female schools major 
in the life sciences, for instance, com- | 
pared with only 3.6% of women at coed 
schools. 

The financial gains that go along with 
coeducation may come at the price of 
women’s achievement. A recent study of 
Wheaton College, which went coed in 
1988, showed that the school’s men tended 
to get the lion’s share of attention from fac- 
ulty. “You lose something in the process of 
going coed,” says Peter Mirijanian, spokes- 
man for the Women’s College Coalition. 
“You can’t have it both ways.” 

For the all-female schools that 
main, survival will require tough choices. 
To help brighten its bottom line, Bryn 
Mawr decided three years ago to phase out 
several graduate departments, pare faculty 
and staff, and gradually increase its under- 
graduate enrollment from 1,000 to 1,200. 
Russell Sage, in Troy, N.Y., has reposi- 
tioned itself, aggressively courting “re- 
sumers”—women over 25—who make up 
22% of its undergraduates. 

At fiscally weakened schools, such 
tactics may only postpone the inevita- 
ble. The turmoil at Mills could soon 
be repeated at Pittsburgh’s Chatham 
College, a tiny (615 students) liberal 
arts school, whose trustees are sched- 
uled to vote in October on whether to 
admit men. To many young women 
the rush to coeducation has created a 
disturbing, and unjustified, diminu- 
tion of educational choices. ““Wom- 
en’s colleges have not become obso- 
lete,” maintains Catie Hancock, 21, a 
Bryn Mawr junior. “It is other factors 
that kill these schools. It’s so sad.” 
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A Sleeper with a Dream 





After the eerie Twin Peaks, TV may never be the same again 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


nyone who is still stuck on the ques- 

tion of who killed Laura Palmer is 
hopelessly out of date. There are so many 
other, newer conundrums in the secret- 
infested town of Twin Peaks. Like who is 
the one-armed man and how did he really 
lose his arm? What was the relationship 





between Laura and the creepy psychiatrist, 
Dr. Jacoby? What has Hank Jennings got 
on Josie Packard? 

Most of all, what is ABC going to do 
with TV’s most talked about new show of 
the season? Will sagging ratings finally 
bury Laura Palmer? And whatever the im- 
mediate fate of David Lynch's eerie soap 

| opera, will TV ever be the same again? 

Twin Peaks fever has been hard to ig- 
nore, even if you are not a viewer, Fans 
break appointments and rush home for 
each Thursday-night episode, then talk 
about little else at the office water cooler 
the next morning. Magazines print charts 
detailing the convoluted relationships 
among the show’s three-dozen-plus char- 

| acters. Quirky scenes and dialogue have 
entered TV’s collective memory bank, like 
Lucy’s spread of doughnuts for Sheriff 
Truman and his deputies: “A policeman’s 
dream.” At George Washington Universi- 
ty, students launched Thursday-night pie- 
eating rituals: everybody digs in as soon as 
FBI agent Cooper bites into a slice of cher- 
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ry or huckleberry. Fans are trading theo- 
ries about Laura’s killer (the Log Lady? 
the sheriff?), while a European video ver- 
sion of the pilot identifies the killer as a 
drifter named Robert. Don’t be so sure, 
say the show’s creators; in the U.S. the cul- 
prit could be different. 

The frenzy among Peaks watchers, and 
media coverage of the show, grew so fast 


that only the pros noticed the ratings were 
slipping badly. The two-hour pilot drew a 
33% share of the viewing audience and 
ranked No. 5 for the week. The regular epi- 
sodes, positioned in the difficult time peri- 
od opposite Cheers on Thursday nights, 
have dropped to 18%. Obviously, a large 
chunk of Middle America has paid its visit 
to Twin Peaks and decided to move on. 

ABC executives are keeping mum on 
whether the show will return next fall (a de- 
cision will be announced next Monday, when 
the fall schedule is unveiled). But recent 
signs are hopeful. Ratings for the past two 
wecks seem to have stabilized, and the show 
has settled in the middle of the Nielsen pack. 
Moreover, the audience includes a high pro- 
portion of young, upscale viewers, those 
most desired by advertisers. 

So Twin Peaks can be counted a suc- 
cess—and not just d’estime. The show has 
proved that original, challenging and idiosyn- 
cratic fare can be done for TV, even within 
rigid network confines, and that people will 
tune in. Twin Peaks is, in fact, the culmination 














of a surprisingly fruitful season for offbeat, 
formula-breaking shows. ABC’s Elvis, though 
a failure in the ratings, deconstructed the 
rock king’s life into fresh, evocative snippets 
of biodrama. Fox’s The Simpsons put an off- 
kilter, animated spin on TV’s portrayal of the 
family, while Fox’s The Outsiders, at least in 
its early episodes, brought filmic texture and 
subtlety to a potentially clichéd drama of 
small-town adolescence. 

Nothing quite prepared viewers, howev- 
er, for the mind-altering pilot of Twin Peaks, 
or the now famous dream sequence that 
ended the third show. In that bizarre scene, 
Special Agent Cooper envisioned himself in 


NOSLYM TZINVO 
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Start with a map of the town, drawn by creators David Lynch and Mark Frost. Add a corpse (eyed by Richard Beymer), a mystical FB! agen 
(Kyle MacLachlan, with Sherilyn Fenn on his case) and some steamy affairs (Piper Laurie with Beymer). Result: a surprise cult hit. 


a room with a Laura Palmer look-alike and 
an cthereal midget, who made enigmatic 
comments (“That gum you like is going to 
come back in style”) in weirdly distorted 
language, then started to dance. The series 
lost much of its surrealistic intensity after 
that episode (the only one, besides the pilot, 
directed by Lynch). But it still has more rich- 
ness and resonance than any other show on 
TV. New characters keep entering, old 
ones reveal greater depths, and Angelo Ba- 
dalamenti’s hypnotic music seems to charge 
every moment with electricity. Repeat view- 
ings reveal how well thought out the series 
is. The dream sequence, for example, was 
explicitly foreshadowed a week earlier in 
Laura’s tape-recorded message to Dr. Ja- 
coby. 

That such a “difficult” show could 
achieve prime-time success is testimony to 
changing times in network TV. A decade 
ago, when the networks accounted for 90% 
of T'V viewing, a series needed mass-audi- 
ence numbers to survive. Today, with the 
networks attracting less than two-thirds of 
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the audience, an 18% or 19% share is a 
passing grade. A show of limited appeal 
like Twin Peaks can make it; the art-house 
audience has become a marketing niche. 

Will Twin Peaks inspire the networks to 
seck other adventurous fare? It is too soon 
to tell. A growing number of filmmakers 
like John Sayles (Shannon's Deal) and Ste- 
ven Spielberg (Tiny Toon Adventures) are 
| dabbling in TV, and others could join them 
if the creative climate continues to im- 
prove. The 100-plus series being consid- 
ered by the networks for next fall include 
several unusual items, among them Steven 
Bochco’s musical police show, Cop Rock. 
All, of course, were put in motion before 
Twin Peaks debuted. But the final choices 
may be influenced by the lesson of Twin 
Peaks: taking risks can sometimes pay off. 
Says Peaks co-creator Mark Frost: “Playing 
safe is a policy that has not worked.” 

ABC is reaping the benefits of its gam- 
ble. Programming chief Robert Iger fought 
to air the show over the reservations of 
other top executives, The result has been a 
public relations bonanza for ABC, which is 
being widely hailed as TV’s most innova- 
tive network. “This is not a scheme to try 
new things on TV,” says Iger modestly. 
“It's just a program that we liked very 


much. We still like it.” 
D irector Lynch has been happily watch- 
ing Peaks mania spread while finishing 
work on his forthcoming feature film, Wild 
at Heart, which will be screened at the 
Cannes Film Festival this week. “It’s been a 
real thrill to watch the show,” he says. “The 
commercials are even thrilling. I like to see 
who’s been advertising on it. Like Mitsu- 
bishi and McDonald’s. Big companies.” 
The otherworldly director of Eraserhead 
and Blue Velvet is even talking Niclsen- 
speak like a veteran. “I'll admit that we got 
a little bit depressed when each week the 
numbers fell off,” he says. “But the show 
has found its audience now. It looks like it’s 
leveling off and everything's fine.” 

Lynch and Frost are talking with ABC 
about how the series will develop if it re- 
turns. (One network meeting featured cof- 
fee and doughnuts served by Kimmy Rob- 
ertson, the actress who plays Lucy.) The 
show will probably be less serialized, says 
Iger, with episodes more self-contained. 
Lynch says he wants to remain involved, 
co-writing and possibly directing some seg- 
ments if he has time. “I’m torn,” he says, 
“because I want to be able to make fea- 
tures, but I love Twin Peaks.” 

Just how much ABC loves it will become 
apparent in the upcoming announcement. 
Meanwhile, Peaks fans are salivating for 
the season finale, which will air on 
Wednesday, May 23. No, don’t expect an 
answer to the “Who killed Laura?” mys- 
tery. But the show’s creators promise at 
least seven other cliffhangers to pique in- 
terest for the fall. A network programmer’s 
dream. —With reporting by Cristina Garcia and 
Denise Worrell/Los Angeles 





























Saturday- 
Night Sizzle 


A raunchy comic’s guest shot 
makes women see red 








e dresses in a rhinestone-studded 

leather jacket, fills his routines with 
obscenities and has offended more people 
than any other stand-up comic since Lenny 
Bruce. The perfect guest host for NBC’s 
cutting-edge comedy series Saturday Night 
Live? Well, Andrew Dice Clay may have 
looked good on paper. But when the Dice- 
man cameth, two performers bowed out, 
and the show endured perhaps the most tu- 
multuous week in its controversy-filled 15- 
year history. 

The boycott began when Nora Dunn, a 
cast member since 1985, announced she 
would not share the stage with Clay, in 
protest against his foul-mouthed material 
denigrating women, homosexuals 
and minority groups. Two days 
later, singer Sinéad O'Connor, 
whose song Nothing Compares 2 U is 
No. 1 on the Billboard charts, backed 
out of her guest appearance. Said 
O'Connor: “It shows disrespect to 
women that Saturday Night Live ex- 
pected me to perform on the same 
show as Andrew Dice Clay.” 

The show went on, but only after 
a hectic week of damage control. 
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CLAY: “She’s doing this because | 
am the hottest comic in the world” 
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O'CONNOR: “It 


Other musical guests, the Spanic . 

ae : rally wrong to h disrespect 
Boys and Julee Cruise, were hired to - = hi 6 paninlacid t cs 
replace O’Connor. The writers provide him a to women [to 
pulled all-nighters to come up with legitimate arena” asked] toperform” 


new material playing off the contro- 
versy. Just before airtime on Saturday 
night, police had to clear chanting protest- 
ers from the lobby of the NBC studios. Clay, 
after fending off some hecklers during his 
opening monologue, promised to mind his 
mouth: “What do I need—more p.r.? I 
couldn’t get more p.r. if | took out my penis 
and wrapped it around a microphone 
stand.” However, during one sketch in 
which he played a father counseling his son 
about sex, several words were bleeped out 
(the usually live show was broadcast with a 
five-second delay). 

The thuggish comic has been filling 
arenas with his raunchy stand-up routines. 
Last September, after a four-letter appear- 
ance on the MTv Video Music Awards, he 
was banned from the channel for life. He 
was tapped as SNL's guest host, according 
to insiders, only after other candidates (in- 
cluding Kyle MacLachlan of Twin Peaks) 
were not available. The producers defend 
Clay’s appearance, however, as being in 
SNL’s tradition of adventurous comedy. 
Says producer James Downey: “We don’t 








feel we're endorsing everything he’s ever 
done by having him on this show.” 

While women’s groups praised Dunn’s 
protest, neither of the show’s other female 
performers, Victoria Jackson and Jan 
Hooks, joined Dunn in walking out. “It was 
the unilateral manner in which she did it 
that offended people,” says executive pro- 
ducer Lorne Michaels. (Dunn has only two 
shows left on her contract, and is not ex- 
pected to return next season.) But Dunn 
emotionally defends her move. “I think it is 
morally wrong to provide Andrew Dice 
Clay with a legitimate arena,” she says. 
“This man is a hatemonger.” 

Throughout the brouhaha, Clay (who 
will star in the summer film The Adventures 
of Ford Fairlane) maintained his customary 
off-camera swagger. Commenting on | 
Dunn's walkout, he told Entertainment To- 
night, “1 think she’s just doing this because I 
am the hottest comic in the world today.” 
Not true, but for one week he came awfully 
close, Alas. ~ By Richard Zoglin. Reported by 
Naushad S. Mehta and Stephen Pomper/New York 
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Essay 


Charles Krauthammer 


In Praise of Low Voter Turnout 


WwW ashington, it seems, is a city in decline. History has taken 
up residence in Budapest and Tokyo, Brussels and 
Seoul. After a brief spurt of prominence and wealth owed to 
the Depression, Hitler and the cold war, Washington, we are 
told, has lapsed into a somnambular state. 

This is an exaggeration, but not too far from the truth. 
Government has grown huge, and a presidential hiccup can 
still panic the stock market, but Washington has far less im- 
pact on the direction of America and the world than it did a 
generation ago. 

The marginalization of Washington is sometimes taken as 
proof of American decline. Nonsense. With the implosion of 
its only superpower rival, America stands alone in the world, 
its relative power—which the decline theorists insist is the 
only relevant measure—unsurpassed, 
(One reason, for example, that hostages 
are being released is that the thug re- 
gimes of the world realize that suddenly 
there is only one superpower left and 
they had better warm up to it.) 

The marginalization of Washington 
reflects not the decline of America but 
the decline of politics. In the West—and 
it is soon to be true in the East, now that 
they've got the easy part, revolution, out 
of the way—history is not made by poli- 
tics. It is made by economics, by demo- 
graphics and, above all, by science and 
technology. Politics lubricates, corrupts 
mildly and takes a slice of the action. But 
it does not create new worlds as it did, 
horribly, in 1917 and 1933 and, blessed- 
ly, in 1946-49 when the U.S. established 
the structures of the postwar world. Poli- 
tics has become, like much of life, main- 
tenance. The house is built; Republicans and Democrats ar- 
gue now over who is to repair the roof and how to pay for it. 

Moreover, the great political debates are over. The ro- 
mance with isms, with the secular religions of socialism, egali- 
tarianism and totalitarianism, is dead. The fierce battles over 
whether, for example, the U.S. should lead the crusade against 
communism are finished too. American politics is no longer 
about bearing any burden in defense of liberty. American poli- 
tics is about the Clean Air Act. 

This is not to deride clean air. Clean air is important, and 
the clean air bill now working its way through Congress is a 
quite satisfying triumph of democratic compromise, smog- 
producing Detroit working out with smog-ingesting Los An- 
geles a political arrangement that the whole country can live 
with. But the great dichotomies of war and peace, left and 
right, good and evil are gone. Politicians still try to use these 
categories to carry the fight, but no one believes them. 

This triumph of apolitical bourgeois democracy has been a 
source of dismay to some. They pine for the heroic age when 
great ideologies clashed and the life of nations turned on a 
vote in Congress. On the contrary. I couldn't be happier that 
the political century is over, and that all that’s left is to shuffle 
cards on the cruise ship. The great disease of the 20th century 
was the politicization of life. The totalitarians, left and right, 
showed the way, politicizing everything: economics, educa- 
tion, art, religion, family life. Not even genetics could escape 


















politics. One remembers with disbelief not just Hitler’s eugen- 
ic lunacies but also Stalin’s designation of Lysenko’s crackpot 
genetics as official truth, enforced by secret police. 

After such a century, it is a form of salvation, of social 
health, for politics to be in acute and precipitous decline. As a 
Portuguese ex-leftist said of his country’s recent renaissance, 
“Portugal’s success is that its politics no longer dominate 
everything.” 

At its headiest, the aim of 20th century politics was the 
transformation of man and society by means of power. This 
great project—politics as redemption—has ended in failure 
on a breathtaking scale: not just economic and political but 
also ecological, spiritual and, not surprising for an enterprise 
of such overweening hubris, moral. The deeper meaning of 

the overthrow of communism is the re- 
}; alization that man can shape neither 
§ history nor society by Five-Year Plans, 
*and that attempts to contradict this 
? truth must end in the grotesque. The re- 
my * vulsion with politics reflects the view 
‘TE that when politicians go about tinkering 
2with something as organic as a poor 
§ family or a rural community by means 
é of a federal welfare program or an enor- 
i mous dam, the law of unintended con- 
i sequences prevails. 
George Bush’s great good fortune is 
that he is a man utterly incapable of vi- 
sion at a time when the people do not 
want vision and do not need it. Vision is 
for Khomeini and Castro, for Jesse 
Jackson and Pat Robertson. Happily, if 
only for now, Americans will have none 
of it. 

Which is why when almost every 
pundit wrings his hands in despair at low voter turnout—some 
even feel obliged to propose creative schemes to induce peo- 
ple to vote—I am left totally unmoved. Low voter turnout 
means that people see politics as quite marginal to their lives, 
as neither salvation nor ruin. That is healthy. Low voter turn- 
out is a leading indicator of contentment. For a country found- 
ed on the notion that that government is best that governs 
least, it seems entirely proper that Americans should in large 
numbers register a preference against politics by staying home 
on Election Day. 

A few weeks ago, a producer from public television came 
to ask my advice about planning coverage for the 1992 elec- 
tions. Toward the end, she raised a special problem: how to 
get young adults interested in political coverage. I offered the 
opinion that 19-year-olds who sit in front of a television watch- 
ing politics could use professional help. At that age they 
should be playing ball and looking for a date. They'll have time 
enough at my age to worry about the mortgage and choosing a 
candidate on the basis of his views on monetary policy. 

To say that, of course, is to violate current League of 
Women Voters standards of good citizenship. Let others 
struggle valiantly to raise the political awareness of all citizens. 
Let them rage against the tides of indifference. They will fail, 
and when they do, relax. Remember that indifference to poli- 
tics leaves all the more room for the things that really count: 
science, art, religion, family and play. a 
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